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Pose of a grand six-point elk secured by the author on his big-game preserve, thirty-four miles from 
Canon City. Colo., from which place much of the hunting recorded in this story was started. 
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LION HUNTING IN COLORADO 


There is probably no ani- 
mal, of all those roaming the 
North American continent, 
about which is surrounded so 
much mystery and _ illusion 
in the minds of those who do 
not hunt, as the puma or 
mountain lion. The early set- 
tlers of the mid-continent 
states, a hundred or more 
years ago, dreaded even the 
thought of an attack by a 
panther (hy which name it is 
sometimes _alled), but wheth- 
er this feeling toward the an- 
imal at that early day was 
justified it is hard to say. 
Some believe that in those 
days of less powerful and ef- 
feetive arms, the lion (as well 
as the different members of 
the bear family) was more fe- 
rocious and dangerous than 
now, when they are gradually 
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THE AUTHOR AND MR. POWERS 


Departing on a lion hunt. The author is shown in his short 
skirt, worn to keep his saddle and legs dry. 


coming nearer to their extermination inally settled the West, after braving 
and are more readily recognizing man’s untold weather and other dangers, could 
superiority over them. I can hardly be- have been scared to such an extent by 


lieve that those hardy pioneers who orig- 


animals that they would have allowed 
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false impressions to arise as to their fe- - 


rocity. 
Certainly at the present day there is 
no more arrant coward among the ani- 


mal kingdom than the mountain lion; - 


and it is equally true that no more pic- 
turesque figure than he graces the por- 
When some 31 
years ago I settled in Colorado in the 


tals of our forest aisles. 


mountains 35 miles northwest of Canon 
City (the site, by the way, of my pres- 
ent Stirrup Ranch), I thought it would 
be but a few short months before I 
would have hung on the walls of my 
mountain home the hides of all the ani- 
mals that roamed thereabout. And if 
anyone should have told me at that time 
that I would live in this country for over 
25 years before killing a lion, I probably 
would have asked them what kind of 
paralysis they expected me to become 
seized with. While all the other kinds 
of wild animals inhabiting our state had 
early fallen to my gun, as a matter of 
fact, outside of trapped lions, killed to 
protect our stock, I never killed with 
the dogs and my gun a mountain lion 
until three years ago last winter. 
Having established at my Stirrup 
ranch (located 34 miles northwest. of 


Caiion City, Colo.), some years ago a‘ 


private game park, where I raise deer 
and elk as a commercial enterprise, I 
naturally took an added interest in the 
killing off of all the lions possible in 
my vicinity. One day in the winter of 
1910 I was riding along the fence en- 
closing my game preserve when I no- 
ticed, outside the park, where a furred 
animal had been dragged from near a 
big spruce tree to a point up over the 
hill and then down the north slope, al- 
together a distance of 75 yards, through 


the snow, which was some two feet deep 
» 


on the north hillside. I- looked for 


tracks, as I followed the path of the 
drag; but found none whatever. This 
puzzled me greatly. Finally I crossed 
over the ridge, and down on the north 
slope I found, partly covered with snow, 
the remains of. a full-grown doe deér. 
Here, for the first time,.I saw the tracks 











SKINNING A BOBCAT. 


of a big lion, leading away from the 
‘*kill.’? The cougar had eaten all but 
one ham of the careass. ; 

I immediately went to the ranch and 
brought back with me three dogs—one 
a cross between a bull terrier and a 
greyhound, and a couple of greyhound 
pups. The former dog had been used 
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successfully on cats and bear, his best 
work being hot-trailing and fighting. 
The pups had had experience only in 
coursing coyotes. I put the cross dog 
on the track and followed on horseback 
through the deep snow. Soon I reached 
the wind-swept rocky point and found 
that here the lion had been resting for 
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THE BIG LION SNAPPED IN THE HILLS. 


two or three days, traveling back and 
forth to the carcass from time to time 
as he might want to feed. From this 
resting place, tracks an hour or so old 
led away as if the animal had intended 
roaming about the country. I found 
that the dog had taken the fresh trail. 
I followed for a couple of hundred 
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yards and hearing the dog baying I eut 
across in that direction. 

Going up I saw, perched on the 
branches of 


lion I 


a: big spruce, the largest 


had ever seen. Bringing him 


down with my .30-30 was but the work 
of a minute, although I did take time to 
note the beautiful head in the animated 
state before putting a bullet in him. I 
aimed high on the shoulder, hoping to 


break the vertebrae, and’ possibly the 
shoulders, as I realized that, with the 
natural fighting traits of my dog, he 
might be killed if I didn’t put the eat 
out of commission with the first shot. I 
broke one shoulder and the vertebra, 
and when he fell the dog was on top 
of him as soon as he struck the ground. 
There was not much for him to do, 
however, but he enjoyed wooling the 
animal, knowing that he had so much to 
do with his undoing. 

Then I went back on the trail to see 
just what had happened, and found that 
the lion had back-tracked, and, in re- 
turning up the trail, had met the dog, 
or had come within a few yards of do- 
ing so. Then, turning at right angles to 
his course, he had run for the tree. The 
dog, seeing him about this time, cut 
across to head him off, reaching the tree 
but a second after the lion had climbed. 

We carried the big cat (a tom) to the 
ranch and weighed him. The beam 
tipped at 152 pounds, and as the skin 
after mounting measured 9 feet 2 inches 
in length (and it wasn’t stretched in 
length at the sacrifice of the width, 
either), I am always just a little bit 
dubious when I hear so generally of 
250-pound lions. was not a 
real fat one, neither was it very thin— 
just an average cat as to condition. 

The animal carried numerous scars, 


This lion 














SOME OF THE DOGS. 


very likely from fighting encounters 
with other lions. 

Other measurements were as follows: 

From tip to tip of front claws, over 
shoulder, 6914 in. 

Width through head below ears, 914 
in. 

Distance between ears, 71/4 in. 

From butt of ear to tip of nose, 8 in. 

' went to my Currant Creek Ranch 
some 10 miles nearer Canon City than 
my Stirrup Ranch), the latter part of 
1911, to look after the live 
stock there, especially two young dogs, 
Pat and Boone. 


December, 


These dogs were very 


promising from a hunter’s standpoint, 
being half hound and the other half 
‘*fight,’’ which by the way is a very 
good combination for lion, 
bear. 


eats and 
During the night snow fell to the 
depth of about six inches. This being 
a good cat country, I put in two days 
after them, training the dogs to trail, 
tree, etc. During that time I jumped 
five cats and got three. Therefore I 
concluded that the dogs knew all about 
eats, so I wanted something larger. 
Knowing there had been lions heard of 


about that section in the last year or 
be 


so, I telephoned to ascertain whether 
any tracks had been seen since the 
snow, but could not hear of any; so the 
next morning I went out on foot with 
the dogs, my horse having had two 
rather hard days already. I had gone 
perhaps three-quarters of a mile from 
the house when I struck the track of a 
medium small lion, made some time dur- 
ing the previous night. Not knowing 
how far it might go, I went back for 
my saddle horse, also Mr. Miller (the 
man who looked after the ranch), who 
was a tenderfoot and who had not seen 
any game, up to that time, larger than a 
coyote. We went back and took up the 
trail where I had left it, and following. 
about a mile, and keeping the dogs 
back, I found where the lion had been 
lying, and had left on the jump. Pat 
took the trail on the yelp, followed by 
Boone, who is not quite so noisy, and 
about that time there were clattering of 
hoofs and a few rocks loosened which 
went rolling down the hill, for this is 
the liveliest time of a hunter’s life be- 
tween the jump and the tree, which lat- 
ter was found in less than a half mile. 
The rest was easy. The crack of the ri- 
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fle, a soft-point bullet through the 
shoulders, a crashing sound through the 
spruce boughs, as the animal fell, and 
a one-sided fight as the lifeless lion and 
two dogs rolled over each other to the 
bottom of the steep side hill, tells the 
story. 

We packed the big cat to the ranch 
that night. I took it to Cafion City the 
next morning, placing it in a show win- 
dow. 

That evening I got a telephone mes- 
sage from Miller saying he ‘‘had got a 
big one, all right.’’ I said, ‘‘Send him 
down,’’ which he did, and it was sure 
enough a large one. I put it beside the 
other in Harding’s window, Cafion City, 
which drew such a crowd as to almost 
blockade the street. I heard more lion 
stories during that day than I thought 
existed in so small a place as Cafon 
City. 

About two days later Dave Crouch 
brought in a cub about the size of the 
one I had killed (about 614 feet) that 
Frank Powers had killed with a six- 
shooter. Ring, alone, had treed it in a 
pinon. Dave told me he believed the 
lions had a kill near his ranch, which 


is near Parkdale, 12 miles up the Ar- 
kansas River from Canon City, in the 
Royal Gorge country, and asked me to 
bring the rest of the pack; so I tele- 
phoned for my horse and the dogs from 
Miller’s, meeting them at the Powers & 
Crouch ranch. 

We went to where Frank had killed 
his lion and began to scout the country, 
seeing some two-days-old tracks, which 
we followed to a small gulch near by 
where we came to a carcass of a 3214- 
inch spread buck nearly eaten and part- 
ly covered. There were lion tracks and 
beds all around. We circled and located 
where fresh tracks of two large ones led 
off in a southerly direction. All indi- 
cations showed they had sighted us from 
a distance as they trotted for some 200 
yards to a rough, rocky hillside covered 
with spruce and cedars. There they had 
settled down to a walk. We still kept 
the dogs in, walking and leading the 
horses until we found where they had 
left going West, evidently in a hurry. 
We then sent off the dogs, which were 
by this time very anxious to be away. ; 

Turning to mount, I found the for- 
ward strap of my gun case broken and 
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THE AUTHOR AND THE BIG LION 


the latter hanging upside down and 
empty. Therefore all that was left for 
me to do was to take back track for my 
gun, which I found. Frank had gone 
around a trail that he knew, Dave fol- 
lowing the dogs around the north side of 
a high bluff, which was too bad for 
horses. 

I left my horse where I came up to 
Dave’s hitehed to a cedar, and followed 
on the best I could with slick overshoes 
around a very steep side hill where I 
had to use my fingers to keep from go- 
ing to the bottom. Presently I heard 
the dogs barking ‘‘treed’’; there was no 


need of rushing then, but 
who ean go slow at that 
time? I can’t. 

I finally got there to 
find a full-grown male lion 
standing on two limbs of 
a large spruce tree. He 
was taking things easy, 
seeming to feel very se- 
eure. My partners were 
waiting for me. Frank 
had got there about fifteen 
minutes before Dave ar- 
rived, and the dogs were 
the only part of the bunch 
that were excited. 

Dave had never killed a 
lion, so it was his shot. I 
stationed myself near the 
base of the tree, which is 
always my custom, so that 
if a lion or bear, in jump- 
ing out of a tree is not in- 
stantly killed I ean finish 
it and save the dogs, as 
this is the most dangerous 
time to them in a bear or 
lion fight. The shot was 
fired, and the lion, with a 
spit and a hiss, half fell 

and half jumped to the ground with a 
dead shot, but with life enough to start 
a fight. The dogs were on him before I 
had time to put in any finishing touches, 
and a lively ball rolled down the hill for 
perhaps forty yards, and then all was 
quiet except the sound of chewing and 
growling. This finished lion number 
four. 

Frank went back for our horses, while 
Dave and I did the skinning act. We 
were to meet him on the top of the ridge 
about 100 yards away, eat our lunch, 
then go after the other. Frank beat us 
to it and started prospecting down the 












































ridge on a large bluff of rocks. Dave 
and I were just building a fire when 
we heard three shots from down the 
ridge. Frank had Sandy and Ring, so 
we grabbed our guns and started in 
high gear to find Frank standing on the 
rocks with a smoking six-shooter in his 
hand (he has only one arm). Sandy had 
winded two more lions in the rocks and 
had jumped down and brought them out 
close to Frank. The dog was so close 
to the last lion that the cat had to carry 
his tail to one side to keep it away from 
Sandy’s mouth. Frank had done his 
shooting at the leader, missing. Ring 
was after it. We put the other dogs in 
on Sandy’s lion, running it about 300 
yards down as rough a hillside as hu- 
mans ever go. I got a splendid fall, 
which caused us a day layover, but I did 
not notice it then. We found a very red 
female lion in a dead spruce tree, with 
Boone on a ledge almost even with her. 
We were considerably above when she 
stretched her neck cut full length to spit 
at Boone. I put a .30-30 just where it 
joined the head. She fell from bluff to 
bluff down to the gulch, but when we 
sized up the dogs Ring was gone. Know- 
ing his peculiarity of never barking up 
a tree, Frank started for him. We were 
sure to find the pointer part of him look- 
ing at the other lion. Dave and I did 
the skinning act again on lion number 
five. 

We started again for our horses and 
lunching ground, as we remembered that 
we were hungry. Our course brought us 
over almost a straight-up climb, and 
darkness was coming on. On our way 
we heard, as we thought, Frank’s ‘‘ whoo- 
ee!’’ but got no reply to our answer. 


Again several times before reaching the - 


top we heard the same ‘‘who-ee!’’ Each 
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time one of us answered, but without 
reply. 

Frank had a nice big fire when we 
dragged our tired selves on top. ‘‘ What 
the deuce were you yelling so for? Were 
you afraid we were lost?’ we asked 
Frank. ‘‘I have been sitting by this 
fire as quiet as a mouse; Ring had just 
arrived when I got up,’’ he replied. 

Dave and I looked at each other. Then 
we both understood ; the sound we heard 
was the lion calling for the dead mate. 

We ate our lunch, waited until the 
moon came up, about 9 o’clock, and went 
home, getting in about 11 p. m. 

We laid over the next day, and I tele- 




















ANOTHER VIEW OF THE AUTHOR’S APRON. 


phoned Jim Turnbull at Cafion City, an 
old hunting pal, who had never killed a 
lion, to come up, that I had one located. 
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That night a fresh snow of two inches 
fell, covering all old tracks. 

We reached the hunting country 
about 10 o’clock. The first thing we 
saw when we got in sight of our camp 
ground of two nights before was the lion 
track, showing where he had been inves- 
tigating. Holding the other dogs back, 
we sent Boone on the track, watching 
him from the top of the bluff. Soon we 
saw him working around a small rock 
ledge below and west of us. 

I noticed the tracks leading in, but 
could see none coming out. I knew 
there would soon be something doing, so 
we started to get the other dogs off the 
rocks. But soon we heard a few short 
yelps from Boone; then we heard him 
barking ‘‘treed.’’ Subsequent investi- 


gations showed that the lion had only 
made a few jumps and had taken the 
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first tree possible; getting off so easily 
the time before with Ring, he was much 
easier treed this time. 

I suppose most of you have returned 
from a successful hunt, as well as other 
kinds, and if you have you know how 
we all felt as a result of killing so many 
lions in such a short space of time. 

Turnbull has a fine lion specimen on 
the wall in his office which measures 
about 8 feet from tip to tip, mounted; 
while Miller went back to Muncie, Indi- 
ana, with a finely mounted specimen 
and much material for a long tale of 
his hunts while ranching in Colorado. I 
suppose he also tells of how, after kill- 
ing his big fellow at bay on a rock, he 
pumped the rest of the shells out of his 
magazine without pulling the trigger 
again. 





Photo by S. N. Leek 
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“CABS AND BUSES GO AT A RAPID RATE, BUT NOT RECKLESSLY.” 


A NEW INNOCENT ABROAD 


SECOND LETTER—IN LONDON 


WILLIAM HICKOX 


When we arrived in London early in 
September there was, as yet, none of 
that famous, or infamous, black fog that 
usually envelops the city in the au- 
tumn, though a disagreeable dampness 
made an overcoat desirable out of doors, 
and often indoors, too. 

Our apartments near the British Mu- 
seum looked out upon a quiet park close 
to Oxford Street, only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Strand. Thus centrally 
located, we were not obliged to go long 
distances to see many of the notable 
places of interest, as, within the radius 
of a mile, were the Thames Embank- 
ment, Parliament, Westminster, Re- 


gent’s and Hyde Parks, St. Paul’s and 


the Post Office. 


**Street cries prohibited’’ is a famil- 
iar sign at, street corners in the residen- 
tial section. And that these placards are 
not merely decorative is proven by the 
absence of the shouts of newspaper and 
other vendors whose raucous screeching 
assails the ear in Paris and other Conti- 
nental cities. 

Considering the vastness of the Eng- 
lish metropolis, there are few disturbing 
street noises, barring the unavoidable 
clangor of motor cars. The great thor- 
oughfares are no more crowded than are 
those of our own cities, and there is less 
rush and bustle. Everywhere an at- 
mosphere of leisure is apparent. Cabs 
and ’buses go at a pretty rapid rate, to 
be sure, but not recklessly. The skill 
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of motor drivers in getting through the 
more 
markable. 

Police regulate the street traffic bet- 
When 
raises his hand ev- 
erything on wheels, within the zone of 
his authority, stops. 


congested districts is truly re- 


ter than it is done in our cities. 
a London ‘‘bobby’”’ 


And there is no ar- 
rument about it, no friction. I will not 
set up the futile claim, as some travel- 
ers have done, that English policemen, 


LIFE 


Visitors are not importuned to buy a 
higher-priced article than they ask for. 
They are not asked to buy at all. They 
are at liberty to look about and ‘‘shop”’ 
to their hearts’ content, without solici- 
tation or interference. On leaving, a 
uniformed major-domo in the employ of 
the establishment, who stands on the 
sidewalk, calls a cab or a ’bus for you, 
places you in it, raises his eap politely, 
and, after the manner of English clerks 

















THE TOWER OF LONDON AND TOWER BRIDGE. 


ear conductors and other petty officials 


are more intelligent or civil than ours— 
I have found some of them incredibly 
stupid and uncivil—but I will say that 
the English have more respect for law 
than our own citizens have, and, as the 
policeman embodies the law, what he de- 
mands officially generally goes. 

Some years ago, the late Marshall 
Field of Chieago established on Oxford 
Street the largest department store in 
London, known as ‘‘Selfridge’s.’’ It is 
conducted strictly on the American plan. 


or shopmen, says ‘‘thank you, sir,’’ or 
‘‘madam,’’ when you depart. 

In a recent number of the London 
Daily Mail I read that an Englishman, 
just returned from the United States, 
notes with pardonable pride that Ameri- 
can merchants advertise many of their 
wares as ‘‘English’’ to betoken superi- 
ority. Now that is an odd coincidence, 
for in London, as elsewhere in Europe, 
merchandise is advertised as ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean’’ for the same reason. There is ad- 
mittedly a ‘‘style’’ about American 
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men’s apparel that is without duplicate 
in other countries. Any American gen- 
tleman who has had clothes made in 
London will understand what I mean. 
Everywhere one is confronted by pla- 
ecards in shop windows advertising 
American clothing, shoes, hats, collars, 
typewriters and other machines; and 
American dentists always get the cream 
of the business because their work is 
infinitely superior to the home-grown 
product. In short, whenever it is de- 
sired to emphasize the fact that the 
dealer has the latest, the best or the 
most up-to-date style, ‘‘American”’ is 
designated nearly every time. As for 
the creature comforts, to which we 
Americans have been so long accus- 
tomed as to regard as necessities—elec- 
trie lights a-plenty, electric and heating 
applianees generally, bath and sanitary 
conveniences—in England they are lux- 
uries enjoyed only by the elect. On the 
Continent, they are comparatively un- 
known. 


In London, women’s gowns can. be 
bought ready-made in three sizes only— 


large, medium and small. In our coun- 
try there are at least six standard sizes. 

In prices, we can not compete with 
the British, excepting in a few things, 
but in workmanship, modernity and 
style, we are several laps ahead of our 
insular ancestors. Make no _ mistake 
about that. 

‘*Now,’’ said the Colonel, the day af- 
ter our arrival in London, ‘‘we will take 
a bird’s-eye view of this great brute of 
a town.’’ 

We hailed a ’bus for St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. The way that ’bus started off 
the instant after stopping made a New 
York ‘‘L’’ seem as deliberate and slow 
as a funeral procession. But we got 
aboard without breaking a limb, and 


day in the year. 


spiraled our way to the top. It was a 
ticklish ascent, going, as we were, at 
breakneck speed. And when we were 
seated and saw the wheels of our ’bus 
shave by other vehicles by a secant hair’s 
breadth, we felt that if we ever arrived 
at St. Paul’s without a mishap our first 
duty should be to offer up a prayer of 
thanks for our deliverance. 

Broadway, with its sky-serapers, and 
the habitual hurry of its people, is, per- 
haps; a more stirring spectacle than the 
thronged streets of London and the gray 
wilderness of six and eight-story build- 
ings, packed in a solid mass. Viewed 
from a height, New York is seen to have 
two large rivers breaking the monotony 
of roofs on one hand, and the harbor 
on the other. Here only the narrow 
Thames and a few parks break the con- 
tinuity of streets and houses as far as 
the eye can reach. Indeed, as the Colonel 
said, it is a great brute of a town. And 
the top of a ’bus is the place from which 
to see it. In our country, we have no 
publie conveyances that give such a 
broad, uninterrupted view of the streets 
for miles at a stretch. One may ride 
rapidly and far in a London motor ’bus 
for a few pence (about four cents a 
mile) and obtain thereby a more ade- 
quate idea of the city’s life and topog- 
raphy than in any other way. 

‘*Big Ben’’ was striking when we 
got to St. Paul’s, probably ringing the 
The Colonel suggested that the 
news of our coming might have leaked 
out and the bell was ringing a peal of 
weleome. But I hardly think this prob- 
able. 

Built in 1635, the antiquity of the ca- 
thedral impressed us no less than its 
great size, 365 fect high—a foot for each 
Compared with the 
churches we were later to see in Italy, 


hour. 
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ten centuries old, St. Paul’s is modern. 
3ut this was cur first cathedral, and 
277 years seemed to our New World 
minds, very, very old. It cost, so the 
guide book told us, a million and a half 
pounds, or about as much as a modern 
American hotel of the first class. 

The Colonel did not seem particularly 
with the interior. While 
conceding that the Methodist church of 
his native town, Farmington, Me., was 


impressed 


|x 


last me through the year, I remained on 
one of the hard benches below, in the at- 
titude of. prayer. 

‘‘It may not have been worth the 
guide’s fee of a shilling to hear him 
whisper to me across the gallery,’’ said 
the Colonel, on his return, ‘‘but it was 
worth the money to find out that my 
legs are still good enough to carry me 
up 627 steps and back again.’’ 

The crown jewels on exhibition in the 
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not so big, he declared St. Paul’s had 
nothing on Farmington in windew dec- 
oration. The paper imitation of stained 
glass in his church at home looked just 
Accompanied by a 
guide, the Colonel ascended to the ‘‘ whis- 
pering gallery,’’ to experience the thrill 
of carrying on a whispered conversa- 
tion with his lips against the wall un- 
der the 112-foot dome. As I had once 
whispered there and had done enough 
mountain climbing the past summer to 


as good to him. 


Tower, which we next visited, interested 
us much as a view of Tiffany’s window 
might have done. The armor there, once 
worn by knights of olden time, and 
weighing, according to the inscriptions 
on them, from 86 to 101 pounds, made 
us speculate how a fellow could fight in 
such cumbersome encasements. What 
would happen to him if he chanced to 
fall off his horse, accoutred thus, with 
no friendly hand to raise him from the 
ground? An antagonist unencumbered 











with all this foolish hardware, upon an 
unarmored horse (for horses, too, wore 
armor in those days), would seem to 
have all the best of it. Perhaps, like 
Don Quixote, these knights were figure- 
heads who achieved renown as warriors 
while their squires, like Sancho, bore 
the brunt of battle and got the kicks. 
But as they were all equally handi- 
capped, there was no advantage in the 
weighing-in. 

Who can enter the ancient Westmin- 
ster Abbey without a feeling of awe and 
reverence? There lie some of the great- 
est of England’s dead. In the Poets’ 
Corner are commemorative tablets bear- 
ing the names of Dickens, Milton, Shake- 
speare and Burns. 

There is the coronation chair in 
which every King of England from 
William the Conqueror to George the 
Fifth has been crowned; and the tombs 
of royalty dating back to Edward the 
Confessor. 

Joining one of the tourists’ parties, 
we followed a guide through the Abbey, 
who pointed out its many objects of his- 
torical interest, expatiating upon them 
in a tired, singsong voice and a Cock- 
ney accent: 

***Ere his the very chair in which ’is 
royal ’ighness sat when ’e was crowned. 
’Ere his the stone on which Jacob laid 
is ’ead.’’ ; 

‘What Jacob does he mean?’’ whis- 
pered the Colonel. ‘‘John Jacob As- 
tor?”? 

Across the square from Westminster 
re the Parliament buildings, on the 
bank of the Thames. Though the cham- 

r in which the Commons sit is small 
compared with our Representatives’ hall 
at Washington, the structure is of vast 
nd imposing grandeur. 

Opposite Buckingham Palace, a plain 
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oblong edifice of three stories, stands the 
new memorial statue to Queen Victoria, 
a marble monument of truly royal mag- 
nificence. It must be a carping critic 
indeed who can find a flaw in this no- 
ble work of art. Even the Colonel was 
compelled reluctantly to admit that no- 
where in our country can such a splen- 
did piece of sculpture be found. 

The Wallace collection of paintings, 
on Manchester Square, contains exam- 
ples of such masters as Murillo, Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Velasquez, Corot, Rem- 
brandt, Landseer and Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds. This valuable collection was be- 
queathed to the nation upon the express 
condition that it should remain forever 
intact, no picture taken away and no 
additions made. And notwithstanding 
the efforts made by the heirs of Lord 
Wallace to break the will and obtain pos- 
session of these priceless pictures, they 
yet remain the property of the Crown, 
and open to publie view. 

The Tate gallery contains, among 
other masterpieces, the works of J. W. 
Turner and James Whistler. Turner’s 
‘*Crossing the Brook’’ in this collection 
is pronounced by connoisseurs to be the 
finest landscape in the world. I doubt 
if the Colonel’s opinion of pictures is 
worth anything. Sometimes I think he 
lacks appreciation of Art. Still, as this 
is a chronicle of our impressions while 
abroad, (his as well as mine), I am, in 
candor, compelled to say that he did 
not see anything whatever to praise in 
‘*Crossing the Brook.’’ He said that be- 
fore he left home his wife had got a 
picture as a premium with a box of soap 
that was very much better. 

*“De gustibus non est disputandum,”’ 
I quoted to him. He said he didn’t 
eare if he did! 

- We spent a forenoon among the an- 
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VICTORIA MONUMENT, LONDON. 


tiquities of the British Museum. Ob- 
taining a permit to use the library, we 
proceeded to read up a bit on architec- 
ture, sufficiently, we hoped, to enable 
us to tell the difference between a 
Gothic arch and a Dorie column, or a 
Corinthian column and a Roman arch. 

On a Sunday morning, we strolled 
through Hyde Park and came upon two 
or three groups of Suffragettes, ex- 
pounding their doctrines to interested 
and well-behaved listeners. 

Later we visited the great Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and the Natural 
History Museum adjoining. There we 
saw a replica of the great reptile, 86 
feet long, found in Arizona by the Car- 
negie explorers some years ago, the 
original skeleton of which is in the Car- 
negie Institute of Pittsburg. Then the 
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Zoo, Madam Tussaud’s Waxworks and 
the lesser galleries of art and ‘places of 
interest. 

The English, as most travelers agree, 
are most kind and courteous to the 
stranger, particularly to the American. 
But let my fellow-countrymen beware of 
attempting jocularity upon them. Unless 
the joke be age worn and obvious, as 
the classic jests of Joe Miller or Rabe- 
lais, its sweetness will be wasted on the 
desert air. 

Britons are not educated to appreciate 
the subtleties of American humor. You 
ean see that by reading the famed ve- 
hicle of alleged wit and humor known as 
Punch. It is a dull and dolorous paper 
that fitly reflects the national notion of 
humor. Here are the ‘‘jokes’’—all of 
them, except the advertisements—in a 
recent issue: 

‘Phenomenon Child Actor to Father 
— ‘Look here, my good parent, I see you 
are smoking another of those costly ci- 
gars. Sister and I don’t expect our 
hard-earned money to be simply frit- 
tered away like this.’ ’’ 

Good, isn’t it? ‘‘Frittered,’’ that is, 
smoked. And: 

‘‘No women are allowed on the terri- 
tory of the newest republic, Mount 
Athos. An expeditionary force of suf- 
fragists is, we hear, to be fitted out at 
onee.’” 

And: . 

‘‘F'rom Paris it is announced that la- 
dies’ dresses are to be fitted with pock- 
ets, so it is all over with man’s superior- 
ity over the other sex.’’ 

The jokesmith who evolved these two 
must have strained his funny-bone. 

Lastly : 


‘‘Tt has been decided that undertak- 
ers shall be exempt from the half-holi- 
day under the Shops act. It was no 
doubt realized that a holiday might ren- 
der them unbecomingly cheerful.’’ 

























































Funny, is it not? Yes, it isnot. But 
for real humoresque art in advertising, 
the following half-page illustration in the 
same issue is commended: 

Seene is court. Prisoner stands be- 
fore the judge for sentence. 

Judge—‘‘It is proved that you stole 
the complainant’s motor car and kept it 
three years. That you returned it in as 
good condition as it was in when you 
stole it will not excuse you from punish- 
ment. I, therefore, sentence you to a 
year of pain for each year of pleasure 
you had from the ear.’’ 

Prisoner—‘‘It’s lucky I didn’t keep it 
twenty years, for I could have returned 
it in as good condition at the end of that 
time asnow. The car is a ——.’’ (Here 
follows name of car in all-caps italic). 

That is what I eall artistic ad writing 
No diagram is required to see the point. 
i felt really lonesome when I read it. 
It reminded me of the witless, metreless 
jingles by amateur adsmiths that adorn 
our street cars at home. 

One morning at breakfast the waiter 
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brought me eggs fried only on one side. 
I told him I would like them turned. 
Whereupon he reached for a spoon and 
turned them over on the plate. Wasn’t 
that obliging? Again, at dinner, the 
waiter was asked, ‘‘ Have you any plain, 
every-day roast beef?’’ 
‘*Nearly every day, sir.’’ 
Yes, the Briton is a serious-minded 
person. He takes things literally. He 
has no imagination. 


He answered, 


Make your wants 
known to him plainly, baldly, without 
figure of speech, without metaphor, and 
he will serve you always politely; often 
efficiently. But do not try to joke with 
him. Do not treat a subject banteringly 
or in a spirit of flippancy, else he will 
be dazed and uncomprehending. Maybe 
it is the climate. The air is heavy and 
foggy. So is English wit. But he is a 
good fellow, the Britisher, and during 
the three weeks we spent in his town of 
London he did us bloomin’ well, don’t 


y’ know? 
19 

















The Blithe City Jay 


I’m one of the guys whom a poet has said 

Lives in a big city and hustles for bread, 

I’m one of the thousands who eke out their mite 
By the sweat of their brows to employers’ delight. 


I’ve hustled for millions, and led the cotillion; 
And though I am busted, I’d still bet a billion 
A few of us city chaps, her let me say, 

Could follow his trail any night—as by day. 


While I’ve bucked the tiger, and ridden some broncs, 
Still I always jump when an old auto honks; 

I’ve shouldered a pick, a shovel and pan 

And squaw-hitched a pack as only prospectors can. 


Each year, once or twice, I hike into the hills 
With my pack on my back—without any frills— 
I’ve been at it so long I’ve sure got the habit 
And pike up a trail like a frightened jackrabbit. 


With my Colt at my hip no terror I feel 

When the wail of the wolf—who knows naught of steel— 
Is wafted on night winds from far up above 

As he hies o’er the hills in search of his love. 


The cougar, cat, black bear or grizzly may prowl 
’Round my tarp-covered bed, with soft pur or growl, 
Put I sure feel more safe in my bed ix the hills 

Than I do where the stress of the city life kills. 


l’ve a longing, myself, for the cactus and sage— 
The six years I’ve been here seem like an age— 
For the land of the rattler, coyote and skunk, 
Yet I’m sure I’ve not fallen for half of the bunk. 


Sut say what you will of the blithe city jay, 

And the life here in town that seems all so gay, 
Yet a ‘‘call’”’ there is here, and many that heed, 
E’en though they become as old broken down steeds. 


—C, A. NEAL, the Poet of the Olympics. 
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THE HUNTING COUNTRY PHOTOGRAPHED FROM CAMP. 


The cross at right of picture indicates the place where the old she-bear and cub were killed 
at left, where the larger bear was killed. 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH URSUS GYAS 


The cross 





L. L. BALZS 


On the morning of October 19, 1912, 
as I emerged from my camp on the Alas- 
ka Peninsula, my eyes were greeted with 
a sight that aroused my hopes for a suc- 
cessful bear hunt that day, for all of the 
valleys, tundra and lower levels, right 
down to tidewater were covered with 
the first tracking snow of the season. 
Heretofore, Ursus Gyas, you have had 
all the advantage, but today, Mr. Brown 
Bear, look well to yourself, for if this 
show lasts the day through, once more 
man and bear will meet and again settle 
the natural grudge that each one has for 
the other and that has come down the 
line through all the ages since the pri- 
mordial days, and which still rankles in 
the hearts of man and beast. 

There were plenty of bear within 
three miles of camp, and they had been 
fishing for salmon in the numerous 
creeks nearby; but, owing to the wide 
gravel bars and patches of thick alder 
brush, and the fact that the bears were 
cautious and did their fishing in the 
night and were off to the foothills be- 





fore daylight, I had not seen any of the 
wily plantigrades since the 
opened, October 1, although their fresh 
sign was plentiful, and near camp, too. 
So I cooked a hearty meal, for little did 
I care for smoke now. Let it float up 
the valley and let old Big Foot sniff it 
suspiciously if he will and turn uneasily 
in his fresh-made bed. For this new 
snow will make your nocturnal raid such 
an open book that he who runs may read. 

As our mutual friend, Chauncey 
Thomas, says: ‘‘ Those who write of their 
adventures should be careful as to detail 
and the whys and wherefores.’’ I be- 
lieve this advice is good medicine for all 
sportsmen to take who write of their ex- 
periences. 

I use a Winchester .30-caliber, U. S 
G. rimless rifle, box magazine and rifle 
butt plate, and for the following rea- 
sons: It is a strong gun and not liable 
to get out of order. Should you get 
sand or dirt in it, just dip it in water a 
few seconds, fire a shot to dry it out, 
and go your way without further trou- 
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ble. By having a rifle butt plate you 
can use the gun to help you up or down 
on steep and rough places.. The gun 
has a flat trajectory and requires no 
change of sight from one to three hun- 
dred yards, and properly handled will 
kill in one shot the largest bear that 
walks. I use factory ammunition be- 
- eause it is uniform and it all shoots alike; 
smokeless powder for its power and ab- 
sence of smoke; soft-nosed bullets, be- 
cause they mushroom. 

I wear light-weight, long-legged rub- 
ber hunting boots for several reasons: 
First, they are light on your feet; sec- 
ond, they do not sweat your feet, as you 
are wading in cold water one-third of 
the time and ‘no other footwear would 
keep your feet dry and give you the 
light weight, which is so essential in 
a long day’s hunt through streams, 
swamps and over snow fields such as one 
finds in Alaska. 

I find clothing of forestry cloth the 
most suitable, on aceount of its color, 
warmth when wet, wind proof when dry, 
and, besides, it will turn more rain than 
other cloth that is not water-proofed. Of 
course, when there is new snow or one is 
hunting on the snow fields a white 
parka can be worn to advantage over it. 
I earry field glasses, as the country I 
write of is devoid of timber of any kind, 
with the exception of patches of storm- 
riven, wind-bent alder from four to ten 
feet high; and again, you ean go over 
more country with a good pair of field 
glasses in ten minutes than you can cover 
in a day’s travel. 

I always carry my cartridges loose in 
my pocket, and keep them clean and well 
oiled to insure ease of manipulation. I 
never throw the lever down or up too 
hard. The only mishap I ever saw with 
a box magazine rifle such as I have de- 


scribed, happened when an excited 
sportsman worked the lever so hard that 
the nose of the cartridge was thrown up 
a little above the chamber and stuck in 
the gun. 

I use a pocket knife for ripping and a 
short, round-point butcher knife for 
skinning. The skinning knife, belt ax 
and lunch I carry in a light army pack- 
sack. This gives you the freedom of 
both arms and neither your ax nor knife 
is catching in the brush, as when carried 
in the belt. 

With the above described outfit I 
started up the valley. Ptarmigan were 
everywhere—on the ground, on the 
brush and in the air. Those behind me 
were saying, ‘‘Come back!’’ and those 
ahead of me were saying, ‘‘Go back,’’ 
while those above were saying, ‘‘Stay 
where you are; stay where you are!”’ 
Arctic hares were numerous, also fox 
tracks, while wolverine tracks were in 
evidence, too. It seemed as though all 
living things were alert and on the 
move, and the new snow was the cause. 

One mile from camp I struck the first 
bear track in the snow. I judged it to 
be a 600-pound bear by the tracks. Well, 
small favors better than none, so I get 
busy. A half mile further on a family 
of otter (three) had just passed, I paused 
and reflected; $50 worth of otter—and 
shallow creeks. Then I happened to 
think that it would be the first of No- 
vember before the open season for otter, 
and that the open season for bear began 
October 1. So I turned to the bear track 
again. In another half mile I struck a 
bear track that caused me to ‘‘take no- 
tice.’’ Ah! this looks like a _ 1,000- 
pounder to me, and I want to get better 
acquainted with the bear that made that 
track. Two hundred yards ahead were 
two more tracks — this time an old she 
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bear and a year-and-a-half-old cub, and 
now it was a confusion of tracks, and the 
snow told the story of a desperate en- 
counter among the plantigrades. The 
big bear had tried to kill the cub. The 
mother bear had made a brave defense, 
as the blood on the snow bore mute wit- 
ness, and the left hind foot of the cub 
had been lacerated in the melee, as blood 
from that foot plainly showed in the 
snow. But the cub finally escaped. 

I tried to work out the big fellow’s 
trail from the tangle of tracks, and 
worked until 2 p. m. to doso. The snow 
was going fast, and my chances for bear 
were going with it. Finally I found 
where the she-bear and cub had left the 
valley for a brushy and steep hillside, 
and I decided to take a chance. 

The hill was steep and the brush was 
thick, with grass waist-high, and I had 
to help myself up by clinging to the 
brush. Now, I have hunted bear ‘‘some 
considerable,’’ and under all kinds of 
conditions, and I knew I was taking a 
desperate chance in following up that old 
she-bear with a crippled cub, and more 
especially as, since her encounter in de- 
fense of her cub early that morning, she 
naturally would be ready for fight and 
more watchful, too, and in a thick brush 
patch at that. So I called into play all 
of my hunting craft that had been 
gained in years of experience. The brush 
was thick and the rank grass waist high 
and I could not see more than twenty 
feet ahead of me. I was careful—‘‘too 
eareful’’—as you will soon discover. 
There was no wind, and I had just 
stepped into an open space ten feet 
across when, fifteen steps away, I saw 
the head of that old she-bear in the thick 
brush. She had dug a deep hole in the 
loose dirt and I could not see her until 
she had heard me and raised up on her 
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hind feet. Until recently I have made 
it a rule to never shoot a bear in the 
head, as I wished to preserve the skull 
for scientific study. 

As the old she-bear’s head appeared in 
the brush fifteen steps away I fired 
tweie at her throat. This left me three 
cartridges in the rifle. At the second 
report.she dropped out of sight, but let 
me tell you that in less than ten seconds 
she was within ten feet of me. For a 
moment she towered above me, her ears 
flattened out and her teeth snapping 
like the jaws of a Number Four steel 
trap, with all the concentrated hate and 
rage of a cornered bear blazing from her 
small blood-shot eyes. Did I run? I 
eould not had I eared to. Instead, I 
fired point-blank into her body without 
raising the rifle from my side. ‘Then 
she was upon me. Instinctively I raised 
my left arm over my head and went 
down with a vicious blow from her fore- 
arm. Had she followed up her advan- 
tage this story would not have been writ- 
ten, and the eagles, foxes and wolverines 
would have picked my bones, and there 
would have been one more untold trag- 
edy of the wilds. But the bear in her 
wild rush had overreached me, and aside 
from a headache and a sore arm, I was 
uninjured, and on my feet almost as soon 
as down. But the shot I fired point- 
blank had changed her actions, and now 
she was trying as hard to get away as 
she had been doing before to charge me. 
A parting shot ended the game as far as 
she was concerned. 

During the melee the cub had become 
confused and came right to me, and was 
soon despatched. I skinned them out and 
got back to camp at 8 p. m. 

The next day the snow went off and 
I took care of their two pelts. That 
night there was more snow and the next 
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morning I was off at daylight in an 
effort to get my third bear before the 
steamer came that was to take us to Se- 
attle. 

Skirting the foothills this trip to save 
time, in an hour I found where a large 
bear had left the valley. Yes, I took an- 
other chance, resolved to fire into the 
bear’s skull this time, if the chance was 
good. About 250 yards up the hillside 
in a brush patch I came upon Ursus Gyas 
—and a fair-sized one, too. He was 
lying in his bed, forty feet away, when 
I discovered him, and about the same 
Lazily and 
indifferently he raised his head and 


moment he discovered me. 


made no effort to get up, but lay there 
looking squarely at me. I fired into his 
throat and he never got up. Then I sent 
two more into his massive head, to make 
sure. It was 8 a. m. when I killed him, 
and it took me until dark to skin him, 
and on his side was five holes (claw 
marks) through the skin. The hide was 
torn loose from the fat of his body for 
six inches each way, and fresh, too. So 
I was satisfied that this was the bear 
that tried to eat the cub. I salted the 
skin and brought it to Seattle with me. 
Stretched, it measured 10 feet 2 inches 
long and 10 feet wide at the widest 
place. 














MT. HOOD, OREGON'S “BIG HILL” 


As the mountain looks from a distance of six miles 


end of the Zig-Zag Mountains, at an elevation of al 


“ut 7,000 feet. 


View shows the southwest side, taken from the east 
Elevation of Mt. Hood, 11,225 feet. 
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TEN NIGHTS IN A TEEPEE 


J. B. TIGHE 


It had come at last. The hunting sea- 
son was open, and the time had arrived 
when my two weeks’ vacation, which I 
had saved all through the summer when 
the other fellows were away enjoying 
theirs, was at hand. My partner and I 
had decided on a ten-day deer hunt on 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia. Be- 
ing domiciled, as it were, here in Vic- 
toria, we had not far to go; as a matter 
of fact, seventeen miles by train. The 
day arrived. The packs were ready and 
some ‘‘hefty.’’ A short train ride, a 
pack over a steep ridge and down the 
other side, and we were at the lake I had 
picked for our permanent camp. We 
arrived there about an hour before sun- 
down. After a rest and a drink from 


the lake we got busy. An elevated ridge 
running to the water and overlooking the 
lake was selected. My partner got the 
cooking things into action while I ‘‘rus- 


tled’’ some wood. He cooked supper 
while I got out the ten-foot teepee and 
hunted up some poles and some brush. 
By the time the tent was up and the 
brush stripped, supper was ready. 

It was good to be out in the great open 
air again, sitting beside a campfire with 
genial companions (for one of our 
friends had come out to stay the week- 
end, and he sure helped us with those 
heavy packs coming in, and in the work 
of fixing camp, and we were sorry he 
had to go back Sunday night). I looked 
back to my last campfire of the year be- 
fore, and then on back, back along a 
trail of campfires stretched over three 
continents. It was indeed good after a 
year of office work to be there under the 
big firs with the stars clear and sharp 
above, to be free and unfettered again. 

After supper things were put ship- 
shape and the dishes washed.. We had 
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THB AUTHOR IN BUCKSKIN. 


an aluminum two-man cooking outfit, 
with steel frypan, and a wire broiler. 
The grub was put up in paraffined duck 
bags with round bottoms, each bag of 
a diameter to just fit nicely in a 9-inch 
diameter by 24-inch duffle bag for pack- 
ing. For light we had a Baldwin acety- 
lene lamp, and it is better and stronger 
than candles for a camp light. 


The teepee was then floored with 
brush and the beds made. My partner 
had a light tarp, a groundhog robe and 
a blanket; while I had a Comfort sleep- 
ing pocket with air mattress and a Hud- 
son’s Bay 314-point blanket, that has 
served me well and faithfully for some 
years past. It’s the best camp bed I’ve 


found so far. The teepee was of drill- 
ing, waterproofed by sugar of lead and 
alum, and let in no rain. Our personal 
equipment was about as follows: My 
partner wore waterproof khaki shirt, 
soft hat and pants similar to shirt, with 
high boots, hob-nailed. He packed a 
.38-55 Winchester and a W. C. F. .22 
single-shot. I wore a Filson waterproof 
Cruiser shirt with game pocket behind, 
moleskin pants, soft hat, two pairs heavy 
wool socks and waterproofed shoe pacs; 
packed a .33, 1886 model Winchester, 
half magazine, shotgun butt, with 
Sheard gold sight and factory straizht 
bar and ‘‘U’”’ rear sight, with a 
Savage .32 auto pistol for small fry. 
Both of us had spare underclothes, ete. 
Harold had a sweater and I had a buck- 
skin shirt for cool evenings, and while 
drying our wet clothes. Neither of us 
had a coat, though it was October. I 
had a medical and surgical outfit, rifle- 
cleaning dope, butcher knife, Marble ax 
and compass and a rope. We also had a 
three-quarter ax. The aluminum cook- 
ing outfit and the reflectors were all 
that could be desired; also had two light 
tin dishes, one for mixing dough and one 
for washing up; both nested with cook- 
ing outfit. 

Next morning we were up medium 
early, as it was raining. After break- 
fast we fixed up a fireplace of rocks, 
with a rack and pothooks cut from the 
woods to hang the potson. The previous 
year a fool Englishman had gotten so 
stuck on the lake and the fish that he 
thought he’d put a fence round it and 
eall it his. Part of his fence was still 
there, so were the ‘‘Trespassers Will Be 
Prosecuted’’ notices. He’d cached a 
bunch of long spikes under the rock 
where we built our fireplace. They 
came in handy to fix up the dining-room, 
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which was done with some split cedar 
and a brush roof shingled over. We 
spent Sunday fixing things and were up 
early Monday morning and at it. 

It was foggy and we could not see far 
ahead; hunted all day, but saw nothing. 
Next day we went-over to a grass swamp 
where I had killed a four-point buck the 
week previous while scouting out a place 
to spend our holidays. We’d been hunt- 
ing up the side of’a hill in thick whip- 
stick pine, and to try and get out of it 
we turned at right angles down hill, and 
unexpectedly came out into a grass 
swamp about two hundred yards long 
and fifty wide. It was entirely sur- 
rounded by willows, so thick that we did 
not know it was there until we were into 
it. I looked up to the top end of it just 
in time to see a fine buck crossing on the 
run and quartering from me. The old 
.383 was at my shoulder in an instant, but 
she only spoke once. The deer dropped 
He was 


as though hit by lightning. 
about 150 yards off when I fired. The 


bullet entered on the right side, back in 
the ribs. It missed the stomach, tore up 
the liver considerably, entered the lung 
cavity, missed the heart, but tore the 
lungs to pieces; broke his back between 
the shoulder blades and ranged forward 
in the neck and stopped under the skin. 
The bullet is a perfect mushroom and 
did not fly to pieces, the metal and lead 
spreading out and the nickel curling 
back over the rear end of the bullet. The 
buck weighed 150 pounds. I consider 
the .33 Winchester the best all-round 
gun they put out. The friend who was 
with me on that trip bought one as soon 
as we got back to Victoria. 

Our second visit to the swamp pro- 
duced nothing. We went on to Gold- 
stream Lakes, where we saw lots of fresh 
tracks, but no deer. We returned to 
camp, wet, tired and hungry and with 
only one willow grouse for the day’s 
hunt, which was all we saw. The fresh 
bread we had brought being exhausted, 
we set to and baked a bannock, broiled 
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and raisins, made a pot of tea, and then 
enjoyed our meal as we had not for many 
moons past. Our grub list may be of in- 
terest to some; it is given herewith: 
Flour, 15 lbs. Matches, 1 pkg. 
Bread, 4 loaves. Soap, 1 bar. 

Bacon, 6 lbs. Pepper, 1 can. 

Tea, 1% lb. Salt, 1 sack. 
Coffee, 1 lb. Butter, 3 lbs. 
Sugar, 5 lbs. P’n’t. Butter, 1 jar. 


Rice, 2 lbs. Marmalade, 1 can. 
Prunes, 1% lb. Jam, 1 ean. 
D. Apricots, 14 lb. Onions, 2 lbs. 


D. Apples, 14 lb. Potatoes, 2 Ibs. 
Raisins, 1 lb. Milk, 4 cans. 
Lard, 5 lbs. Cheese, 1% lb. 


Baking Powder, 1 can. 











THE AUTHOR COOKING DEER LIVER. NOTE 


HANDY FIREPLACE, RACK AND POT HOOKS. 
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the grouse, with bacon, boiled some rice Worcestershire Sauce, 1 small bottle. 












Maple Syrup, 1 can. 

French Cheese, 1 tin. 

Beans (brown), 4 lbs. 

Olympie Self-rising Flour, 1 pkg. 
Curry Powder, 1 bottle. 

1 ean Carbide for lamp. 

Most of the grub sacks were almost 
empty when we returned, some entirely 
so. We got no game until three days 
befcre our time was up, and then we 
only ate the heart, liver, ete., so this may 
be taken as a fair list for two healthy. 
hungry hunters for ten days. We could 
have gone two weeks on it if we had got- 
ten game earlier. The hunting is of the 
heaviest, being over down-timber, steep 
hills covered with salal brush and 
thick growths of small balsam, spruce 
and fir, so our appetites were enormous. 
The self-raising flour is splendid for hot 
cakes, and I’d be ashamed to tell how 
many we used to stow away at a seance. 

To get back to the hunting: About 
the middle of the week, having seen 
nothing, we decided to move camp, and 
Harold voted for Sooke Lake, where he 
had been before. 

We moved on Wednesday and arrived 
there about 4 p. m., borrowed a boat 
from a lumber camp and crossed over 
the lake and put up the teepee near the 
water on a point that would catch the 
first rays of the morning sun and with 
a good view up and down the lake. 
There was plenty of balsam inside the 
tent, and a lining along the outside 
edge with rock-moss made things snug 
inside. Supper cooked and over, we lit 
our pipes and planned the morning’s 
hunt. First thing after breakfast Har- 
old returned the boat to the camp, while 
I rigged a fireplace and cooking rack, 
cut some pot hangers and ‘‘rustled’’ 
some wood and put dry _ kindling 











VENISON IN CAMP; 


away for our return in the evening. 

We hunted where Harold said the 
deer generally lay, but the draw and 
ridge was deserted. We found signs of 


bear and a couple of deer skeletons. 
We hunted two. days on this side of the 
lake, but found nothing but deer bones; 
the panthers had killed or driven out the 
many deer that used to range there. We 
tried the other side with better luck, get- 
ting a deer the first day, just one week 
after we commenced. It was the worst 
luck I had ever had, for I believe any 
one could go over the same ground again 
and probably see a dozen deer. They 
had commenced the running season, 
though, and we could not jump them. 
They were on the move and would hear 
us coming through the thick brush. 
Along in November it is much easier to 
get them. Sometimes they will lie still 
in the deep salal brush and let you pass 
within a few yards of them, without get- 
ting up. This deer was an instance. 
We had hunted all the morning without 
seeing anything and had just discovered 
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a beautiful lake up in the mountains 
about a mile long by a quarter wide. 
We had sat talking and smoking for 
half an hour after having hunted along 
one side of the lake. Finally we started 
along the other side and had not gone 
far when we came to a little point of 
rock in the salal that was steep and 
turned at right angles up the hill to get 
around it, when up jumped the long- 
looked-for mowitch who had been eaves- 
dropping for the past half hour. Har- 
old was in front and got first shot. The 
deer was under forty yards and going 
its best. I saw his bullet hit a big rock 
over the deer’s back (he had overshot). 
A second later that much-desired veni- 
son was tumbling down the hill towards 
us with a .33 through the neck. I had 
held well forward and the bullet took it 
about four inches back from where the 
head joins the neck, severing the large 
neck arteries and tearing away both 
jaws and the bottom part of the head. 
I eut the head off, and lo! there was no 
good deer meat spoiled. We packed it 
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to camp and then enjoyed a real feast: 
deer heart and liver fried with bacon, 
hot biscuits, beans and coffee, with 
boiled rice and raisins for dessert. The 
next day we went back to the same lake 
and found fresh bear sign, and a cougar 
had packed off the deer head, and the 
paunch was also gone. 

- Vancouver Island is well stocked with 
deer, blue and willow grouse, quail and 
pheasants, but the cougar and wolves 
kill a tremendous number, and I believe 
the government has raised the bounty 
from $15 to $25 per head. An auto- 
mobilist shot a panther with a small auto 
pistol near here the other day as it 
crossed the road in front of him, and 
hunters and ranchers get quite a num- 
ber, but they are increasing. 

We hunted hard the next two days, 
as I was anxious to see my partner get 
a back, but at the end of that time we 


were forced to reluctantly break camp 


and return to the city and civilization. 

From a game slaughtering viewpoint 
our trip was almost a failure, but we 
both felt perfectly satisfied, for we did 
not go merely to kill. We were richer 
in health and experience; for the pure, 
fresh mountain air, the exercise of 
climbing the ridges, the rowing and fish- 
ing on the lake, the pure spring water, 
plain healthy food, sound sleep in the 
comfy little teepee, coupled with perfect 
contentment and companionship, shut 
off from the cares of the outside world 
as we were, the hours spent stretched out 
before the campfire, yarning and smok- 
ing—all of these things combined taught 
us, as they have been teaching us for 
years, that the Great Outdoors is the 
only place to go to find happiness and 
contentment, health of body and peace 
of mind. 
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A MUSHER IN NORTHERN ALASKA. 

















CORNER IN TENT HOUSE. 


CAMPING AT HOME 


GEO. H. STIPP 


The writer is a busy editor—a very 
busy editor—who passes a large part of 
his life at the desk in a town of some 
60,000 inhabitants. How he manages to 
live part of his life daily in the open and 
in a sort of camp life may interest read- 
ers of Outdoor Life. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that it is a camp life al- 
together too highly civilized for compar- 
ison with the real thing which lures to 
the woods and mountains with such in- 
tensity man’s primitive nature. There 
is an old adage that ‘‘half a loaf is bet- 
ter than no loaf’’; and, looking at the 
matter in that aspect, I venture to ex- 
pose my plan. 

My honrs of labor are long. They 
call me to the city of San Jose (pro- 
nounced San Hoe-say, meaning St. Jo- 
seph), California, from 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon until midnight. I then take 
an interurban ‘‘owl’’ car and travel 


twelve miles by electric trolley up to the 
western foothills of the Santa Cruz 
range of mountains where my home §is 
situated in one of the most charming lit- 
tle villages in the world called Los Ga- 
tos (pronounced in Spanish Loce Gah- 
toce, meaning in English ‘‘the cats,’’ 
and used because of the prevalence of 
wildeats in the early days). A walk of 
half a mile or more up a steep declivity 
brings me to my habitat on ‘‘Glen 
Ridge’’ at the western edge of town and 
at an elevation of 700 feet above the sea. 

Near my ‘‘real’’ house I have erected 
a portable tent-house, an illustration of 
which is shown in the engraving. It is 
10x12 feet. It is surrounded by wood 
panels about three feet in height and the 
upper part of the walls is inclosed with 
wire sereens. Covering these are tan 
duck curtains, which swing outward, 


and are supported by iron rods in the 
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shape of awnings in warm weather, and 
these may be strapped down in the event 
of storms. There are two screened doors 
in the house and four screened windows 
and the eeiling is fitted with a large 
screened ventilator, so that there is no 
obstruction to the circulation of air. 
Above the main roof is a ‘‘fly’’ roof. 
The roofs are about six inches apart 
This arrangement adds to the cireula- 
tion and keeps the house cool in summer. 

Now, the beauty of this contrivance 
is not alone in appearances. It has a 
substantially built framework and a 
tongue-and-groove Washington fir floor. 
One of its great advantages is its por- 
tability, which prevents it from being an 
obstacle to man’s nomadic nature. It is 
put together with bolts, serews and iron 
braces and can easily be taken down and 
packed in sections, each part being num- 
bered for reassembling and fitting in its 
proper place in the structure. The floor 
folds up like a book. With a screw 
driver and a monkey wrench the whole 
affair can be taken down and packed 
in less than a day. 

The interior view shown was taken 
shortly after its first oececupaney over 





Since then I have added 
to the interior furnishings a chest of 
drawers, a book rack and a few other 


two years ago. 


conveniences. There is a porthole for 
stovepipe, if needed, but we seldom need 
fires in this locality. There is no snow, 
sleet or blizzards, but the house has with- 
stood our hardest storms of winter with- 
out a leak. Electric lights have been in- 
stalled. 

Now, I am not saying that a man liv- 
ing in a flat or apartments in a big city 
can do much in the way of camping out 
at home, but in the suburbs and smaller 
towns, where real breathing spaces 
abound he ean rig up in this fashion and 
live in the out-of-doors much of the time 
and at the same time will not have to 
endure any real hardships. My thoughts 
in this are, therefore, directed not to the 
man who lives his life upon the range, 
but to the arm-chair hunters, fishers and 
lovers of nature and freedom, who*must 
spend much of their time rubbing el- 
bows with so-called civilization, yet 
dream their dreams of life in the open 
with only a brief spell of realization in 
vacation time. 

I may add that the tent-house I have 
described cost $100 set up and painted. 

















TENT HOUSE. 














SENSATIONS FELT AT BEING LOST 


H. R. COLLIER 


I’m lost! The words slipped from me 
half involuntary, but with a full realiza- 
tion of their more or less terrible mean- 
ing. I was dog tired; almost to the 
point of dropping in my tracks and ac- 
cepting the inevitable where courage 
tails and the one spark of hope is that 
some miracle will transpire before it is 
too late. 

I snuggled close to a friendly pine and 
looked at my watch. The twilight had 
begun to settle, and the storm vented 
itself in a fury of blinding snow, which 
had already obliterated the minor land- 
marks. I scraped away and trampled 
down the snow at the base of my refuge, 
swearing at the big buck who had de- 
coyed into his silent haunts and deftly 
turned the tables on so adept a woods- 
man as myself. 

I flatter my talent, for only the self- 
confident hunter of scenery and silent 
trophies would accept the risks and daily 
peril that were mine on that memorable 
expedition into the Upper Deschutes 
country of Central Oregon. 

I fished and kodaked that majestic 
wizard of streams—the Deschutes River 
—where a misstep or slip of the foot 
meant a fate we dare not contemplate. 
Through Crane Prairie to Deer Lake, 
where geese, ducks and swan lead their 
silent existence, and beaver build their 
houses with busy toil undisturbed. 

The fascination of huge streams burst- 
ing from the ground and dashing away 
full-fledged rivers at their source, and 
even more wonderful, the lava fields, 
where the excess of that great water 
system is lost to depths unknown. 

Later in the season I snow-shoed the 
summits of the Paulina Mountains, 


where the forest resembled shrubbery as 
it protruded through fifteen to forty 
feet of snow; looking down upon that 
magnificent lake that bears the name of 
the mountains, a small portion of which 
ever becomes frozen over. Hanging over 
precipices and gorges by a slender rope, 
viewing and kodaking the icy. torrents 
and falls of the lake’s outlet as it thun- 
dered down the mountain on its way to 
the valley below. 

These were my daily toils and recrea- 
tions, but shivering in the shelter of that 
big yellow pine I derived no comfort or 
sympathy from the elements that had af- 
forded me so much pleasure. 

The man who never talks to himself 
will certainly form the habit — tempo- 
rarily, at ay rate—whenever he becomes 
lost. He may not be a ‘‘salver’’ or a 
‘*eon-shooter,’’ but he is going to try to 
jolly somebody on said occasion. He 
may be non-excitable, steady of nerve 
and all that sort of thing, but he will 
make some ardent wishes for his own 
downy bed before he finds it. 

The first thing a man will do when 
he finds himself lost is to imagine the 
gruesome things that may happen. He 
recounts all the horrible stories he has 
ever heard of people being lost, and the 
finding of their bodies and bones months 
or even years afterward. Only a few 
months before the bones of a man had 
been found in the vicinity of where I 
stood; possibly on the same spot. What 
better chance had I than he? He could 
not have been more lost than I if such 
were his fate. 

I have hunted in almost every range 
in the Northwest where big game is to be 
found with but a single experience of 
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being totally lost, aside from the one in 
mention. That was during my early 
‘teens back in old Kentucky. The boys 
took me for a ’possum hunt one dark 
night, and returning they came near the 
house where I lived and told me to run 
along, as they were going home. 

*‘Run along where?’’ I required. 

‘**Home, of course,’’ they returned. 

‘‘Do you mean that house down 
there?’’ I asked, pointing to the light 
from the window of our family sitting- 
room with a suspicious finger. 

‘‘Why, you young ape, don’t you 
know your own home?’’ But the argu- 
ment ended only when they took me to 
the door and showed me that at least 
all my folks were present. Afterward I 
tried to locate the point from where they 
tried to start me home, and the angle at 
which we approached the house, but 
never succeeded. 

As I pawed around the body of the 
giant pine I silently wished for and 
thought of many things, including the 
memorable "possum hunt of my early 
days which forced a smile to my gloomy 
outer self. 

**Well, old boy,’’ I said aloud to my- 
self, ‘‘you seem to be up against the real 
thing. You’d better take a little shot 
from your flask and east about for a 
camping place if you don’t find a trail 
that looks good to you.’’ As foolish as 
these words may appear in print, they 
were a great comfort to me. My talking 
aloud served to break the weighty silence 
and drown the awful consequences that 
were forming in my imagination. 

I accepted the invitation from the 
flask, paying it a great compliment for 
the part it was playing. I lighted my 
pipe with endearing names for its con- 
stancy ; I complimented my trusty Win- 
chester and jollied myself that the oc- 





currence was a very common one, only 
stimulating an appetite that meant ca- 
lamity to the first camp or homesteader 
that chanced to be in my orbit. 

I smile now as I think of the many 
foolish things I said and the arguments 
I had with myself. Nevertheless, I can- 
not but appreciate how it buoyed up my 
spirits and kept my imagination from 
playing more gruesome pranks. 

It had been five hours or more since 
I had left the main trail to follow the 
big buck. He had sighted or scented me, 
and I had used all the craftiness I knew 
to gain a shot. Making wide circuits, 
even trying to gain the lookout, all of 
which ended in Mr. Mowitch turning me 
around and leaving me where I didn’t 
know straight up from crossways. 

I raised my rifle and fired. When the 
report died away among the snow-swept 
trees I fired thrice more in quick suc- 
cession. A sense of loneliness I had never 
before felt crept over me in the long, 
breathless wait for that possible, but 
very improbable, answer. No doubt the 
old buck reared his head and looked ex- 
citedly about him as the shots echoed 
through the timber. ‘‘ Well and good for 
you,’’ I muttered, ‘‘If I could get a 
glimpse at your old carcass the future 
would look better to me.”’ 

It was growing dark. To retrace my 
steps in the blinding storm was out of 
the question. However, my trail was 
made with snowshoes in two feet of snow 
and I felt confident that such signs 
could not be obliterated in a single night, 
but you can never be sure, as I had oc- 
easion to know. I had nothing with me 
in the line of bedding or grub, and the 
comfort of a necessary camp was not tv 
be envied. ‘ 

I tramped about until it was quite 
dark before I found the place that jnst 











suited me. A large hollow pine had 
burned down and in the trunk — which 
the branches held clear of the ground — 
was a generous opening rich in the mat- 
ter of soft charcoal. Heating up my 
berth by building a fire under it, then 


making a roaring fire near the opening, 
I crawled into my hole. 


Let me state right here that there’s 
many an unpleasant thought, regret and 
resolution between fatigue and sleep 
when a fellow finds himself lost. It 
would require a pack mule to tote the 
junk he proposes for future trips. How- 
ever, I passed a very good night, coming 
out of my hole early feeling fine, but 
hungry as a wolf. 

In making ready for retreat I was 
greatly disappointed to find that the 
snow, which had fallen wet and heavy 
during the night, hanging to the trees, 
was dropping in masses, rendering it im- 
possible to follow the back trail. 

Another horn from the flask, some 
more fatherly advice and an odorous 
briar with a rather discomfited smoker 
set out. I was truly ‘‘the man without 
a country,’’ or what would probably 
sound better—a man with too much 
country. 

The travels and experience of that day 
cling to my memory as a strange dream. 
As though I had been dropped to an un- 
known and unexplored planet without 
direction or sunshine; a vast country of 
endless knolls and hills, thickly studded 
with giant pines springing from an earth 
of snow. 

I wandered about for hours, seeing 
nothing of interest and hearing no 
sounds but my own voice and the soft 
pat of my wet snowshoes. My longing 
to find a trail was no stronger than 
my quest for game. It was 8 o’clock 
the morning before since I had eaten, 
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and I knew I must find something in the 
line of grub if I was to continue the ex- 
ertion. 

It was 2:30. I sat on the trunk of a 
fallen tree taking a new invoice of the 
situation, when my eyes alighted on 
something that gave me a thrill and 
caused me to forget my social difficul- 
ties. It was the trail of a deer, and I 
started in his wake a hunter for blood. 

The trail swung around a little knoll, 
and noting that it was very fresh I went 
round in the opposite direction, climb- 
ing to the top. Cautiously I crept to 
the top of the knoll with gun cocked and 
every muscle tense as my vision dropped 
inch by inch to the ravine below. There 
he stood. A magnificent black-tail buck, 
slowly tossing his broad antlers as he 
nibbled here and there among the bushes. 

I dropped on one knee, resting my el- 
bow on the other, took deliberate aim and 
fired. He dropped in his tracks. Going 
down I found—as I expected—that the 
shot had broken his neck just behind the 
ears. I dressed him out nicely and leav- 
ing the carcass in position to drain went 
back to the fallen tree armed with a gen- 
erous sample of the hind quarter. 

It was a straight diet of meat salted 
with ashes, but no menu has ever met all 
the requirements of that lonely repast 
eooked on the end of a stick. I lighted 
my pipe and was feeling at least one 
great satisfaction when I heard the faint 
sound of a shot. Presently it was fol- 
lowed by another, which gave me the di- 
rection. My happiness was complete. 

I grabbed my rifle and started in a 
trot. I had gotten possibly half a mile 
when I sighted a coyote coming toward 
me badly crippled. I finished it with a 
shot and presently my old friend, Ed 
R—, and his man came up. They had 
shot the coyote near the chicken yard, 
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and knowing it was badly wounded had 
followed. I told Ed of killing the buck, 
whereat he sent his man for a horse while 
we made our way back to my late dining 
place and waited by the fire. 

{d claimed first blood of the buck 
also, as he said he had spent three days 
on his trail, the only one he had seen 
signs of in that vicinity for some time. 
Therefore I wish to state positively for 
sake of revenge—whether it be true or 


not—that I succeeded in bringing in the 
buck that formed me the habit of talking 
to myself. 

I reserved the story of my being lost 
and told it to Ed and his wife when I 
presented them with the trophy of the 
experience. Anyone going into their 
home will see an unusually large set of 
antlers mounted on a shield bearing my 
inscription: ‘‘I lost my happy home for 
you.’’ 








Alone was I, and lone. 


Their magic spell. 


And wierd and wild. 


Aloud I spake this wise: 


O Bird? 


O Loon!” 








Elegy Written Upon Hearing the Cry of a Loon 


Pines, and a sleeping lake—and over all 
A moon, that soft illuminates the pallid sheen; 
While soft a-stir o’er this gloom-shrouded scene 
A night-breath sighs as might the low-lispt whisper-call 
Of some lost spirit, lone and wandering, 
Entreat for guidance of some fellow of the air; 
And I, alone—also a wand’rer—strolling there 
Beside the lake, didst pause amidst my pondering. 


And o’er the world 
Rapt silences reposed—rap* silences so vast, 
So peaceful, calm—that o’er my soul seemed wilely cast 
I started, shuddered, as was hurled 
A cry—a cry that seemed not of this sphere— 
So horrid, wild, hysterical, unearthly harsh— 
That shivered o’er the silent, melancholy marsh 
As from some anguished heart convulsed with cringing fear 


I mused upon the strangeness of the sound. 
Again the cry arose—that wail from anguished breast— 
That sobbed out o’er the night-stilled world that lay at rest 
In peaceful languor; while the gloom-wrapt forest round 
Me, gathered in and held the vibrant strain, 
Reverberating long the accents, long and loud 
In reverential awe I bowed 
My head—while from the lake the cry arose again. 


“What troublest thy soul that thou shouldst voice 
Thy frenzied panic in such wild, frantic alarm, 
Dost some malicious spirit bide thee harm, 
Whom thou mayst not combat? 
To clamor thus? with secret mischief bent 
To thrill all life with terror? 
Laugh long and loud to have the echoes answer thee? 
Pray tell what ist thy crazed, senseless intent, 


There came no answer from the lake. 


Or ist thy choice 


Or with frantic glee 


WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW. 

















THE KING OF THE LILY PADS 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 





So I have named the 
husky little fellow whose 
home is in and around the 
pads, beside. the sunken 
rocks, awaiting his prey by 
the overhanging trees—a 
pugnacious chap who will 
,give you a run for your 
money when you get him on 
the end of your line, fast on 
the barb. Those of my read- 
ers who are out-and-out bait 
casters, questers for the 
greatest little fighter that 
ever inhabited water, will 
reach out a hand to do me 
welcome in my assertion. My 








acquaintance with this fellow 


dates back as far as my mem- 

ory will take me, in those days of sun- 
shiny youth when ‘‘us kids’’ went down 
to the mill pond with our willow pole 
and line, with its inevitable store- 


bought hook, the ‘‘two-fer-a-cent,’’ 
and with worm and leisure at our 
command endeavored to woo the 
finny brethren from the deep. One 
occasion in my early acquaintance 
with the American black bass I will al- 
ways remember. There are incidents of 
our youth, crowning climaxes which will 
remain fixed in our memory, rising 
above all others. It needs but the men- 
tion of the subject to turn the thoughts 
backward, ending up with this climax 
or that climax. I had a fishing climax, 
and the central figure of that climax 
was a bass. I do not know or remember 
how big that bass was, but at the time 
no human being could have separated 
me from the notion that it weighed ev- 


READY TO CAST; 


FIRST POSITION IN MANIPULATING 
THE OVERLAND CAST. 
ery bit of fifteen pounds, which I might 
have conjectured at, but did not wish 
to admit within me was the truth. 
There was a pool in the brook; but a 
few days previous they had let the water 
out of the great lake far above and the 
fish had come down. How well I re- 
member it. It was a mild, balmy day; 
the brook was an inspiration, and I 
turned to it as though by instinct for 
enjoyment. Yes, I remember, I had a 
bass hook; it was a big hook, and just 
fitted for big fellows. Now that the 
brook was high and there were fish in it, 
I would not bother with the horn-pouts, 
bull-heads and other denizens I had in 
the past fished for and had brought 
home strung out on a willow twig. You 
remember how you fellows used to do it, 
eh? And sometimes when you came 
home you would yet a licking, and the 
fish would all be as dry as a bone, and 
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the meat on the silver-sides would 
crumple like mush. You would fish and 
then you would take a swim and you 
would leave the fish lying out in the 
sun. 

In the big pool I found my bass. It 
was a bass. Oh, how the thought trem- 
bles along my heartstrings; how vainly 

try to get back; how persistent is the 
memory, and how it clamors to get onto 
the paper. He lay fanning the almost 
crystal clear water. He looked green, 
and as I bent, peering into the depths, 
between the riffles I could make him 


dangling there. O the infinite care I 
used—it was a caution and no doubt. 
My knowledge stood me well, for I de- 
cided the best way would be to let the 
frog drift down with the current. This 
I did. At the head of the pool I saw 
the frog roll along down stream. I paid 
out line and now and then moved it 
slightly. After what seemed ages there 
was a tug, a jerk, a more frantic jerk, 
and he was mine. Did I play him with 
artistic hand, give and take line? No; 
I did not! My roving eye lit on the 
other shore; I dug my brown toes into 








REELING IN. 


out. Head to the current, rotund body 
—a thing of beauty and surely a joy 
I drew back, I remember, and 
my heart was beating so that it sounded 
like a trip-hammer. My breath was 
corning fast. I know I talked to myself. 
I know it, and I tried my hardest to 
think of the best way to get him. Yes, 
it finally came to me. I would use a 
frog. No sooner thought of than I put 
it into execution; a medium-sized green 
fellow, squirming and full of life! I 
soon had him threaded on the hook and 


forever. 


the pebbles, I held firm to that line as 
though my life depended upon it and I 
literally tore from the water, the bass 
with me. And I did not stop there. I 
jerked him out of the water, putting ev- 
ery grain of vitality in my body to bear 
and he fairly flew out, snapped off and 
lay about fifteen feet away, jumping 
and bobbing in the leaves. Then I let 
loose. I jumped and hollered and tore 
around, holding the bass in my two 
brown fists; his gills were distended and 
he was gasping for air. His eyes.were 
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bright and round; he wiggled. this way 
and that but he was mine. Yes, I well 
remember it. My father had King Bass 
for his supper. He came home that 
night from a hard day’s work. He sat 
down at the table—he picked up bis 
knife and fork—and then mother 
brought him out. Will I ever forget it? 
The look of gratitude on father’s face, 
ana how proud I was as the news went 
round that it was I who caught it. And 
then I went on to tell all about it. Per- 
haps I erred a bit. I forgive myself for 
that—I might have made the story of it 
a little melodramatic, but the fish 
was there and it did not get away. And 
that was the main thing, after all, and 
I watched each nice, white slice enter 
my father’s mouth with eyes that were 
gloeting. I did not care for any of that 
delicacy myself. Enough it was to have 
my supreme ruler and mortal example 
stowing it away with epicurean delight. 
And after it was all over I deplored the 
fact that the bones were not fit to eat, 
so my father could eat them, too, instead 
of laying them beside the plate. 

That was just a page out of the past. 
A page that never dims—a page that il- 
luminates my life. In later years I have 
caught bass by the hundred, but no eap- 
ture will quite equal that one; it is im- 
mortal in my heart! We progress by 
stages. Time was when I used to go out 
with the long cane pole and its cotton 
ling and hook with the frog on it. I 
would cast out and gently troll it along. 
It was the next step in the progress of 
the angler. Next came the cheap outfit 
and the brass reel and finally the more 
durable and up-to-date rod, reel and 
line, and eventually the very best. I 
have specialized in bass fishing for 
years. I have learned much and I find 
that I have much yet to learn. The habits 
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of the bass are quixotic and uncertain. I 
have caught them equally as well with 
the artificial baits as with the live bait, 
it all depending upon the waters one is 
fishing. 

The beginner in bait casting has 
many rules to learn, but if they are 
taken carefully into consideration there 
is no reason why one should be a failure. 
The art of casting from a free reel may 
easily be gotten around. There are two 
ways of casting: the overhead cast and 
the underhand east. For placing a 
bait at a given point with accuracy I 
know of none to equal the overhead cast. 
To manipulate this cast the rod is 
brought up over the right shoulder and 
back to an angle of forty-five degrees 
and is forced forward smartly, the 
thumb is lifted from the spooled line 
and the bait flies out to its given desti- 
nation. The overhead cast is harder to 
manipulate than the underhand cast, 
which is very easy to master. The rod 
is brought backward, horizontal, even 
with the shoulder, the tip slightly down ; 
then it is brought forward smartly. In 
the overhead cast the beginner will find 
that a backlash is much more readily 
invited for the reason that it is up and 
down and there is not such an opportu- 
nity of control manifest. But in the 
hands of the expert it works to perfec- 
tion. With the means of this he is able 
to plunk a bait into any pocket he de- 
sires and to hit the right place. Presume 
there will be an opening in between the 
pads, or weeds. You have seen a move- 
ment there; there was a ripple. It 
means bass To get the bait right into 
that pocket will mean a catch. . This is 
almost impossible with the underhand 
east, with which accuracy is not gener- 
ally connected; if, using the under- 
handed cast, you come somewhere near 
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the mark you will have done all that 
is possible. Not so with the overhead 
east. It draws upon you for accuracy. 
It is the experts standby. By no means, 
however. try to master the overhead east 
before you are thoroughly acquainted 
with the underhand east. It is notable 
in learning either that one must be 
schooled in the use and misuse of his 
valuable thumb. When one is ready to 
east—the thumb is lifted. The eye 
watches the bait careening over the face 
of the water; when it shows signs of be- 
ginning to fall, the thumb is pressed 
down, gradually, however, not too sud- 
den, or there will be a collapse, the line 
overrunning, forming the inevitable 
back-lash. Educate your thumb; that 
is the very first lesson. When you have 
overcome that, everything falls perfectly 
into order. You must instinctively 
know how much force will send a bait to 
a given point. It is very simple, and 
yet the rules may be confounded by the 
amateur. 

Regarding your outfit, I would sug- 
gest a reel of $5 and a rod of $4 to begin 
with; a steel rod is the most universally 
used and I prefer it to the lancewood 
rods and the bamboo rods. Bamboo and 
lancewood have their place, in trout 
Five or six feet is a good, ideal 
length for a bass bait easting rod. Let 
the guides be about medium. The rod 
should have a notable give from the cen- 
ter to the tip; it should have something 
on the order of a ‘‘feel.’’ 

Get yourself a tackle box; it is a ne- 
cessity. If you do not believe it, try 
lugging baits and hooks around with 
you in your pockets. Procure and use 
about five of America’s representative 
artificial baits. I would suggest the 


fishing. 


Coaxer, the Moonlight bait, the Dow- 
agiac minnow, the Vacuum bait and sev- 
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eral of the South Bend Company’s 
baits, one in special, the fellow having 
one gang behind, small body, hooks hid 
in buck-hair. Avoid baits with too 
many hooks on them. They generally 
catch nothing but weeds. 

Try both the floating baits and the 
underwater baits. Floating baits can be 
used most successfully in the spring 
when the fish are in the shallows and in 
the fall when they also are in the low 
water. Do not quit as soon as the bass 
retreat to.the deep water in July. Some 
of the best fishing may be had from that 
date till the lakes freeze over. I know 
from experience. When deep fishing for 
bass with a line and hook use helgramite, 
worms, frogs, small crabs, grubs and 
other such small life. To find out what 
bait a bass is in the habit of taking that 
day, cut up his stomach and investigate, 
baiting your hook accordingly. In July 
fish just outside of the lily pads and the 
reeds. 

One man should row the boat while 
the other casts. A man that is experi- 
enced in the use of the oars in bait cast- 
ing is a treasure; he knows just where 
to guide you, how close to approach a 
pad and when to row out when the fish 
is captured. Change off—one fishing 
first, the other fellow next, and so on. 

Learn to row a boat. It is necessary 
and will give your partner a chance. Do 
not be selfish. Always have the net 
ready in the boat and be at hand when 
the bass is brought up. Try out the odd, 
unlikely nooks and coves. You will al- 
ways find them there—beside sunken 
trees, driftwood and deep-looking places. 
Cast carefully; do not make too much 
disturbance; make every cast count and 
you will have more fish to your credit 
when you pull in. Bass run in pairs. 
When you have caught one, row cau- 
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tiously away and return in about a half 
hour, in the meantime fishing out other 
places, returning and covering the same 
route. I have found from years of 
study and perseverence to this beautiful 
pastime that it is a correct method 
Have both frogs and artificials with you 
in the boat. If they will not take the 
live bait, then use the artificial baits. 
Work them evenly. A good idea is for 
both fellows to fish, one using the frogs 
and the other the artificials. Find out 


in the morning what bait they seem in- 
clined to snap up. Do not persist in 


using a frog that is dead and water- 
logged; it is not natural, and the fish 
will not take it. Use fresh frogs. Bass 
lie under the lily pads. Place a frog, 
if possible, on top of the pad and then 
lightly move it off, so that it plumps in 
the brim naturally and see what hap- 
pens. This has meant many fish for 
me, but it takes pains to master it. Fish 
—hbass especially—feed until 12 o’clock 
midnight. Get out with the moonlight 
baits. They are a credit to the manu- 
facturers. Finally—good luck! 








shirt sleeves is calling the 
and this is his song. 
S’lute your ladies, all together! 
Ladies opposite the same ! 
Hit the limber with your leather! 
Balance all and swing your dame! 
Bunch the heifers in the middle! 
Cir le stags and do-se-do! 
Pay attention to the fiddle! 
Swing her round and off you go! 


First four forward! Back to places! 
Second follow—shuffle back! 

Now you’ve got it down to cases— 
Swing ’em till their trotters crack! 

Gents all right a-heel and toeing! 
Swing ’em; kiss ’em, if you kin! 

On to next and keep a-goin’ 
Till you hit yer pards ag’in! 





The Dance at the X Bar T 


The noise that comes from this place 
figures of the dance. 
It must have originated in a cow camp: 


resembles music. A man in his 
Sometimes he sings them, 


Gents to center; ladies rounfl ’em! 
Form a basket; balance all! 
Whirl yer gals to where you found 
"em! 
Promenade around the hall! 
Balance to yer pards and trot ’em 
Round the circle double quick! 
Grab and kiss ’em while you’ve got 
"7em— 
Hold ’em to it if they kick! 


Ladies, left hand to your sonnies! 
Alaman! Grand right and left! 

Balance all, an’ swing yer honeys— 
Pick ’em up and feel their heft! 

Promenade like skeery cattle— 
Balance all and swing yer sweets! 

Shake yer spurs an’ make ’em rattle! 
Keno! Promenade to seats. 


CY WARMAN. 




















EFFICIENT CRUISING TENTS 


CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, M. D. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


The annual pilgrimage of outdoor 
enthusiasts witnesses the collection of a 
motley array of shelters. The first item 
of outfit usually considered is the tent, 
as is becoming with precedent in outdoor 
living, for one must spread his blanket 
beneath cloth. Just what shape this cloth 
shall assume is not always given the at- 
tention necessary to make it contribute 
its share to a happy outing or a success- 
ful cruise. A tent’s sufficiency to turn 
weather is not all that is necessary. Upon 
means of transportation and the perma- 
nency of the camp depend the portability 
and lightness of the forest home. What 
will do in a permanent camp with plenty 
of transportation is a far ery from the 
tent just sufficing the absolute needs of 
the one-nighter who expects little more 
than mere shelter and warmth. This lat- 
ter kind—the one suitable to light-weight 
packing — is the one intended for our 
present consideration. 


THE LEANTO TENT. 


The efficient shelter for light-weight 
packs can be very simple, indeed, and 
yet protect a person from the elements. 
Back packing from choice has become 
more popular than ever before, because 
more care has been taken to study how 
to get a minimum in the weight and 
amount of outfit and a maximum in util- 
ity. A shelter for one-night stands may 
be constructed by resourceful woodsmen 
from forest materials at hand, such as 
bark, boughs, sod, poles, or anything of 
similar nature. To save the labor of 
such building nightly a simple sheet of 


light-weight waterproof cloth, say of di- 
mensions 8x7 feet, can be readily 
stretched over poles in the form of a 
roof, the ends closed with brush and a 
cozy fire built in front. This is the sim- 
plest cloth shelter known. Going a step 
farther, one had the ends also of cloth 
and he may even line the floor with 
cloth. 

This is the leanto shelter and it is as 
old as the hills, from whence it origi- 
nated, and there is no more efficient 
cloth shelter for all kinds of weather, no 
matter how elaborately it may be con- 
structed. In winter the heat reflected 
from a fire in front of the leanto pro- 
vides necessary warmth. Since much 
wood is required in a night for such a 
fire, naturally this type is best adapted 
to wooded districts. 

One must not regard the shelter fea- 
ture of the leanto as its chief recommen- 
dation, for its adaptability to perfect 
heating puts it above any other tent. The 
old-fashioned reflecting bread baker of 
our forefathers, which was set up near 
the open flames of the fireplace, was an 
efficient appliance and one which is 
again coming into popularity to replace 
the Dutch oven and ash cake methods of 
baking. The work is done by the reflect- 
ing surfaces—the angles of the top and 
bottom throwing heat to the middle. 
This same principle is employed in the 
shelter tent with, however, only one re- 
flecting surface—the slanting roof, 
throwing heat from the fire directly onto 
the bed. 

Other advantages of the tent are: Its 



































The Lean-to or Reflecting Baker Tent. 

















lightness and availability for use as a 
general pack cloth about camp and on 


the trail. It is the best tent for snow 
work and wintering if one is driven to 
a cloth contrivance at all for this time 
of year without a stove. 

With the open side pitched to leeward 
one gets perfect ventilation and warmth. 
A rousing fire is required, and one for 





all nigbt means hard labor, since as many 
as twenty 5-inch logs are necessary for 
use on an October night. In the woods 
dampness is nearly always present, even 
in summer days. This probably does not 
always lower the temperature so much as 
it does increase the dampness or humid- 
ity of the air. Build the fire with a 
back-log reflector, placing it about four 
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to six feet from the tent opening. Heat 
intensity lessens the greater the distance 
between the fire and the tent. 

In mosquito-infested districts a loose 
cheesecloth front can be attached to the 
open side and again removed in cold 
weather, to allow heat to be better re- 
flected within and affording a cheerful 
view of the leaping flames. 

Two leanto shelters may be joined 
ridge to ridge, and thus used as a wedge 
tent. ‘To close the ridge of such a com- 
bination, one must have an 8-inch drop 
cloth extending along one ridge to cover 
the opposite ridge section. They can thus 
be at any time separated and used as 
leantos. 

I believe that all tents should have a 
floor cloth sewed in. This can be easily 
done without adding much weight. By 
stuffing hay, straw or browse under- 
neath a fair mattress is provided. Other- 
Wise sew in an 8-inch sod cloth around 
the base of the tent and extend the bed 
over this. Thus you will rid the interior 
of insects and direct draughts under the 
bed from the wall side. Some preference 
is made to a porch, or front flap, to a 
leanto. The reason given is that it 
serves as a sunshade, and when storms 
arise the flap can be lowered and tied 
to the sides, and thus close the interior. 
It is not needed. In bivouacking, the 
direct rays of the sun will be good for 
you and the closed flap is just what is 
not needed in a storm, for then you will 
want a rousing fire nearby. Anyway, 
by its use one-third of the tent material 
is lost. 

In making a leanto the lightest mate- 
rial should be used. The advent of so- 
called balloon silk has revolutionized 
tent making and using and it has made 
possible a better outdoor home where 
weight is the main consideration. In 


reality this is not a silk cloth, but a 
very closely-woven unbleached muslin. 
By exercising care, a desirable grade of 
tent cloth can be found at the larger dry 
goods stores under the name of Egyptian 
sail cloth, or OXX unbleached muslin. 
It may be dyed an emerald or the popu- 
lar khaki color, either of which are rest- 
ful to the eye and are less conspicuous 
alike to human and insect visitors. After 
being made into the desired tent form 
they can be waterproofed by either the 
lines of stress in a tent lead from the 
points of suspension, and these should be 
strengthened by tapes sewed on. 

Secure sufficient muslin to make a 
rectangle measuring 6 by 714 feet (see 
Fig. 1), which will form the roof of the 
leanto. Also make another 314 by 41% 
feet (Fig. 2), which when cut from one 
corner to the opposite will make the ends 
of the leanto. Now sew together the sur- 
faces A-B of end pieces to C-D of roof 
(Fig. 3). Sew in an 8-inch sod cloth 
around the bottom or sew in a floor 714 
by 314 feet The leanto is suspended by 
rope ridge which is sewed to the tent 
ridge line from E to F with surplus rope 
at either end to tie to trees or pole, or 
one may sew tapes at suspension points 
on ridge at E, F, Gand H. When pitch- 
ing the tent tie to pole which is sus- 
pended above on forked sticks. Along 
the bottom, at the corners and middle, 
eut 14-inch holes and reinforce their 
edges with button-hole stitching and 
loop a small stout twine in for tying to 
pegs driven in ground. 


THE COMPAC TENT. 


One cannot consider as complete the 
subject of cruising tents without mention 
of a recently perfeeted style which is 
held by many to be a very efficient, light- 
weight shelter. It is called the Compac 























FIG. 4. 


tent and answers, I may state after thor- 
ough test, tc all requirements of the ideal 
of its type (Fig. 4). It provides in the 
first place for perfect shelter. Were it 
not for well-placed gauze window venti- 
lators one would be enclosed in an almost 
air-tight, certainly water-tight, storm- 
proof cloth cell. Its shape is such as 
provides sufficient head room and the 
floor room is great enough for a double 
bed. Its sewn-in floor protects the bed, 
its single peak makes the simplest re- 
quirements for suspension from an over- 
hanging limb or of pole scissor or single 
stick. It rolls up compactly and is cer- 
tainly light enough (334 pounds). One 
gets the leanto advantage of a front fire 
reflected into the tent and down upon 
the sleeper by simply throwing aside the 
front flap. The cloth is well water- 


proofed and is as near fireproof as can 
be made. 
in a satisfactory manner. 


It hag withstood hard usage 


THE TARPAULIN TENT. 


A rectangular piece of cloth 8 by 12 
feet will furnish a remarkable variety of 


tent forms and shelter devices. Aside 
from its simplicity in shape and handi- 
ness in construction it has, if made of 
proper materials, an added advantage of 
lightness and is ideal as a general utility 
camp cloth. No other style of tent will 
furnish so much head and sleeping room 
for the same amount of cloth. 

In making one at home procure un- 
bleached muslin as above described, dye 
it if so desired, use it to make the tent, 
and then put through the waterproofing 


process. 
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A BIVOUAC OF POLES AND GRASS. 


Get enough of the cloth to make an ob- 
long tarpaulin 1214 by 8 feet. Lay it 
out flat and with a chalk or pencil mark 
the lines as diagrammed (Fig: 5). Sew on 
light but strong tape from points A, B, 
C, H and F, and converge all at G, 
where a semicircle of the tent material 
is sewed in and a strong cord loop is at- 


tached ; this suspension point will receive 


/ 
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the greatest stress when the tent is 
pitched. Make peg loops at A, B, D, E, 
F, H and C. The back of the tent will 
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extend from A to B. The sides A to F 
and C to B, and the front D to E, with 
the apex at G. 

As a tarpaulin the cloth will find 
many uses about the camp or in packing 
and its reinforcement for use as a tent 
will in no way detract. 


THE TARPAULIN USED AS A FLAT FRONT 
TENT. 


Used as an open shelter, a leanto, or 
as a flat front tent, it can be erected in 
a few minutes. It borrows features from 
several tents, viz.: The roof of the flat 
front tent simulates the pyramid, or 
miner’s (Fig. 6). To set up, peg down 
the corners at A and B, stretching the 
rear line snugly; carry the sides C and 
B and F-A to a point at right angles to 
the rear line and peg down. Throw the 
suspension rope attached to the loop at 
G over a projecting limb or pole and 
pull taut. The rope should continue the 
angle of the roof from H to G and the 
front E, F, G and C, D, G is thys made 
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various salient features of worthy fore- 
| bears—the teepee’s peak, the roof angle 
| | of the wedge tent, and its front is a sug- 

| gestion of the wall tent, while the open- 
camp feature reminds us of the leanto. 


THE TARPAULIN USED AS AN OPEN FRONT 
TENT. 





This is a compromise between an A 

and a cone tent. It lessens the height, 

ag but gives more floor space. Peg down 

A and B, as usual, then F and C some- 

what at a distance and at an obtuse 

FIG. 6—The TARPAULIN TENT PITCHED. angle to the back, and then the front 
flaps out from the center. 





perpendicular. The dimensions of this 
tent when pitched are: Height, 614 THE TARPAULIN USED AS A LEANTO TENT. 
feet; depth, 5 feet, and width, 714 feet. Simply peg down the corners E and 
When constructed of balloon silk it D and suspend the opposite edge at an 
should not exceed a weight of 6 pounds.. angle of 45 degrees as a ridge and build 
A sod cloth may be sewed around the your fire in front. For additional pro- 
floor or a permanent floor cloth may be _ tection put poles, brush, etc., at the ends 
attached. The tarpaulin tent inherits of the tent shelter. 







































A Summer Day Idyll 


Sweet summer day! Beneath they tranquil skies, 
I love to linger, and with joy behold 
Like festal scene, or dream of Paradise, 
Fair Nature’s richest beauties, here unfold. 
The dew-kissed flowers, lift up their glistening heads, 
And send their breath of incense to the sky 
A wandering breeze sweeps o’er their perfumed beds— 
And passes on, with rippling laugh, or sigh— 
The song of bird—the dron'ng of the bee— 
The slumb’rous murmur, of some hidden stream— 
The golden haze o’er mountain, sky and sea— 
Makes this fair day, one long, bright, happy dream. 
Borne by some playful breeze, you fleecy cloud 
Reflects itself in limpid pools below, 
Then softly floats away with graceful ease 
Till lost within its dome of endless blue. 
Fair summer day! thy stillness and thy calm 
Bring to my heart a sense of joy complete— 
Here let me lie, and stretch my weary limbs— 
Upon this flowery bed, so cool and sweet— 
Here where the sunbeams glint through trellised leaves 
Like merry elves in happy wanton play— 
Where my heated brow is soothed by cooling breeze, 
Here let me lie and dream and happy hours away! 


EMILE MARIE MASH. 
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A BIVOUAC OF POLES AND GRASS. 


Get enough of the cloth to make an ob- 
long tarpaulin 1214 by 8 feet. Lay it 
out flat and with a chalk or pencil mark 
the lines as diagrammed (Fig: 5). Sew on 
light but strong tape from points A, B, 
C, H and F, and converge all at G, 
where a semicircle of the tent material 
is sewed in and a strong cord loop is at- 


tached ; this suspension point will receive 
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the greatest stress when the tent is 
pitched. Make peg loops at A, B, D, E, 
F, H and C. The back of the tent will 
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extend from A to B. The sides A to F 
and C to B, and the front D to E, with 
the apex at G. 

As a tarpaulin the cloth will find 
many uses about the camp or in packing 
and its reinforcement for use as a tent 
will in no way detract. 


THE TARPAULIN USED AS A FLAT FRONT 
TENT. 


Used as an open shelter, a leanto, or 
as a flat front tent, it can be erected in 
a few minutes. It borrows features from 
several tents, viz.: The roof of the flat 
front tent simulates the pyramid, or 
miner’s (Fig. 6). To set up, peg down 
the corners at A and B, stretching the 
rear line snugly; carry the sides C and 
B and F-A to a point at right angles to 
the rear line and peg down. Throw the 
suspension rope attached to the loop at 
G over a projecting limb or pole and 
pull taut. The rope should continue the 
angle of the roof from H to G and the 
front E, F, G and C, D, G is thys made 
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various salient features of worthy fore- 
|  bears—the teepee’s peak, the roof angle 
| | of the wedge tent, and its front is a sug- 
| gestion of the wall tent, while the open- 
camp feature reminds us of the leanto. 


THE TARPAULIN USED AS AN OPEN FRONT 
TENT. 


This is a compromise between an A 
and a cone tent. It lessens the height, 
< ! but gives more floor space. Peg down 
A and B, as usual, then F and C some- 
what at a distance and at an obtuse 
FIG, 6—The TARPAULIN TENT PITCHED. angle to the back, and then the front 
flaps out from the center. 


















perpendicular. The dimensions of this 
tent when pitched are: Height, 614 THE TARPAULIN USED AS A LEANTO TENT. 
feet; depth, 5 feet, and width, 714 feet. Simply peg down the corners E and 
When constructed of balloon silk it D and suspend the opposite edge at an 
should not exceed a weight of 6 pounds.. angle of 45 degrees as a ridge and build 
A sod cloth may be sewed around the your fire in front. For additional pro- 
floor or a permanent floor cloth may be _ tection put poles, brush, etc., at the ends 
attached. The tarpaulin tent inherits’ of the tent shelter. 










































A Summer Day Idyll 


Sweet summer day! Beneath they tranquil skies, 
I love to linger, and with joy behold 
Like festal scene, or dream of Paradise, 
Fair Nature’s richest beauties, here unfold. 
The dew-kissed flowers, lift up their glistening heads, 
And send their breath of incense to the sky 
A wandering breeze sweeps o’er their perfumed beds— 
And passes on, with rippling laugh, or sigh— 
The song of bird—the dron'ng of the bee— 
The slumb’rous murmur, of some hidden stream— 
The golden haze o’er mountain, sky and sea— 
Makes this fair day, one long, bright, happy dream. 
Borne by some playful breeze, you fleecy cloud 
Reflects itself in limpid pools below, 
Then softly floats away with graceful ease 
Till lost within its dome of endless blue. 
Fair summer day! thy stillness and thy calm 
Bring to my heart a sense of joy complete— 
Here let me lie, and stretch my weary limbs— 
Upon this flowery bed, so cool and sweet— 
Here where the sunbeams glint through trellised leaves 
Like merry elves in happy wanton play— 
Where my heated brow is soothed by cooling breeze, 
Here let me lie and dream and happy hours away! 


EMILE MARIE MASH. 




















CAMPFIRE 
\ TALKS 


by \Chausdcey Thomas 





One sayeth, “Surely this is Paradise 
To lie close tented in her tender eyes;” 


And one, “For me the nightingale and rose;” 

And one, “For me the converse of the wise.” 

Yea, all these things are pleasant in man’s 
sight; 

But those there are that hunger for the 
might 


Of silence and the brotherhood of stars 
In cool, calm spaces on the mountain height.* 


Wrapped in a blanket from the night 
chill one smokes in silence. The moon just 
below the dark, jagged skyline seems to be 
standing still and all the world is tipping 
to the east like a gigantic deck. Somehow 
it has never been difficult for me actually 
to see and realize the revolution of the 
earth at sun and moon rise, but never when 
they set. Then the world seems to stand 
still, and they seem to drop. 

And tonight the earth rim slowly sinks, 
the summits gleam and the gulches that 
were dim before now grow sullenly black. 
A stick cracks back in the timber and I 
turn my head, feel a slight chill and prickle 
along the spine, and silently ashamed and 
turn once more to the east. But in that 
one long turn of the head the moon has 
left the tree tops, has shrunk three-fourths 
in size, and now floats in a lace work of 
silvery clouds. Nonsense—But what was 
that back there in the timber? A rabbit 
probably, but——. And the unruly instincts 
leap back through the hairy centuries in 
spite of all one can do. 

And all this happened, this moon rise, the 
clouds, the timbered ridge, the crack of the 
stick back in that dark timber, a million 
years before there ever was a man to gaze 
or listen. Think of a moon rise when the 
earth was a molten ball whose surface was 
an ever changing sheen of metallic colors, 
and the acid clouds spurted and coiled a 


*From the Sanscrit of Bhartaihari, by 
Theodosia Garrison. 
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thousand miles into the airless zenith. 
Then was the granite born. 

There is something grand in the granite 
at the bottom of a mine. It was there when 
the stars were lit. The touch of human 
hand seems sacrilege. This granite resists 
every attack, gnaws your steel, suffers as 
you split it, sometimes crushes you into 
a red mush, is stubborn, in agony at your 
borings the whole mountain heaves; but 
when pulled forth and cast down the dump 
the rock breaks, goes to pieces, mingles 
with rain tears, becomes mud, clings to 
your feet. 

Could you wreck the Parthenon? Then 
how can you mar the foundations of the 
earth? Money? Ugh! For it. sell yourself. 
A piece is needed. It will take you across 
the styx. Much will sink you. Ferry it and 
on the other side your gold will melt, boil, 
turn to gas and float away. It is too gross 
to take beyond the stars. The beggar be- 
fore the masterpiece, he whose mind drinks 
the beauty, he owns the picture; not the 
millionaire proprietor, blind with metallic 
jaundice. He bought it by the square foot. 
The thinker, of stone, paint, ink or unre- 
vealed, owns the world. To the man of 
money, be he rich or poor, there is no blue 
sky, no dazzling clouds, no curling sea, no 
purple distance, no dawn, no twilight, no 
studded heavens, it is all yellow. He dare 
not think. The mind alone sees. And the 
cream—or scum—of things unwild is money. 

Choose your ornamentsaccordingto beauty. 
Ignore intrinsic value, measured by money. 
Some would move easier if they were to 
lay aside their stone and metal and wear 
million-pound bank notes. From off the 
snowy freshness of linen or silk rip the .old 
lace, dirty and hideous, sew on penguin 
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feet—more rare, more costly. Wear your 
wealth. Of yourself make a museum. The 
Zulu does. Excellent taste, most artistic. 
Hire a barker to call attention to and ex- 
plain your attractions. All circuses do. If 
flabbly muscles cannot carry it all, trundle 
a wheel barrow. Gold seen through the 
blue of despair, becomes a malignant green. 
Mercury salivates, lead poisons, copper kills 
the body; gold embalms the man. Over 
such, in infinite pity, arches the heavens. 

While civilization ferments Space still 
broods, eternity waits, the stars beckon, a 
drop of water falls into the sea. Some- 
times from the street raise your eyes to 
the stars. Let your mind, you yourself, 
roam from star to star. When civilization 
sickens you go out alone to the mountains, 
or to the sea. Be passive. Peace will 
come. What matters it all. The whole 
earth is but a speck in space; centuries 
are but the ticks of eternity. Life is but 
the link between two eternities. Can you 
tame these things? Would you? The 
wilderness is man’s last refuge. 

“Go Traveller and to Sparta tell, 
That here obeying her, we fell.” 

These men were untamable. It is uncon- 
ventional for three hundred to fight three 
million. To thank a Persian for the shade 
of his arrows was without precedent. Na- 
poleon was unconventional, thus he won. 
The precise old Austrian surprised from a 
new quarter .was scandalized and a prisoner. 
Wagner was unconventional; worse, he was 
noisy. But when his wild horsewomen 
swept through the heavens the cackle of 
his critics was drowned. Columbus was 
jeered, Stanley hooted, the Nazarine lashed. 
Mohamet was out of order. Jefferson vio- 
lated the constitution—a crime that de- 
mands either a scaffold or a statue—uncon- 
ventional, even criminal—yes treason—but 
he gained an empire. A wild action, but 
great. The Czar hewed ship timbers; yet 
if it were not for Anglo-Saxon steel, the 
Russian would sweep onward the Will of 
Peter the Great till halted by four oceans. 
Conventional? 

Those too long in the harness fear to 
tread out of the rut. And what binds more 
than civilization? But little new is found 
on old highways. Something new is al- 


ways found at the end of a self-made trail. 
A wild thing makes the trail, the pioneer 
ventures to follow it, then rushes the public, 
civilized and conventional, and calls their 
path a road. It is measured and graded 
and fenced. Wise men labor and bring 
forth treatises about it. Wisdom spawns 
reasons why this is, how that was. Un- 
knowingly they are all following their own 
noses and the caprices of a lazy deer. 
Along the road few would have dared to 
tread it first alone. Fashionable watering 
places, society centers, are but old deer 
licks. 
. * * 

Also, why is it that none of the great 
writers have written a rhetoric or a gram- 
mar? They have given us every thing else. 
I wonder if Homer had a grammar? Or did 
it take that rich soil to produce the modern 
terror? Sharespeare never saw an English 
grammar or an English dictionary: they 
were written later. What rules guided the 
Athenian chisels? Or did the chips and the 
rules fall at the same time? 

Did you ever hear Chinese music? Din! 
Distraction! Yet it is harmony to almost 
a billion ears. Probably the Aryan con- 
ceptions of music is somewhat narrow? 
This uproar may be advanced Wagner. 
Ever hear an Indian war song? The thump- 
thump of the tom-toms? Violates harmon- 
ies. Oh, yes, yet in it there is a wild throb 
that swings and at queer times and places 
it creeps to the lips all unbidden by the 
memory. What is it? Perhaps we are too 
conventional, over-civilized. Whence came 
the Marseillaise? Is it the fruit of civiliz- 
ation? Hardly. I have the best of Bour- 
bon authority that its origin was quite bar- 
barous. And the negro miner? Did ever 
sweeter essence rise from bruised soul? Do 
you ever hear a modern composer execute 
“Swanee River?” <A musical of gymnastics 
but ? Would a gang of miserable 
slaves sing it? The original has in it the 
ache of cut backs, the love hunger of those 
who live only after death. 

Take a mountain park. Clean out the 
under brush and dead timber, remove the 
fallen logs, trim the trees, from the lake 
drag the old branches and moss, cut the 
grass, destroy flowers called weeds, lay 
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gravel walks, banish the scales, feathers, 
horns and claws, rasp the sacred quiet with 
calls of the fakir, nail up signs—have you 
improved it? You have civilized it, yes— 
but improved? Or with all his satisfaction, 
does not something beating back and forth 
within the landscape gardener tell him that 
he has only scarred? 

I have seen yellow clouds in a green sky 
above—-faint blue mountains with a fore- 
ground of obscure, dirty white and brown— 
yet all made a picture so grand that words 
are helpless to express a triumphal arch to 
Paradise—a sunset. The civilized artist— 
an enthusiastic leader of an ultra conven- 
tional school—told me that nature was vio- 
lating the rules of art? Maybe so. Who 
made these rules? 

Things seen through a pin hole appear 
upside down. For centuries the owners of 
the earth made the universe revolve around 
it and incidently themselves—in time they 
took their places as infinitesimal proto- 
plasms on a speck of dust blowing through 
space. Is it not time that some of these 
oracles of Civilization learned something 
from the hounders of Galileo? Can man 
make anything as powerful as a sunbeam, 
a dew drop, a microbe? In what to Eternity 
is a flash, the sunbeam and the dew drop 
dissolves the steam engine and the pyra- 
mid, the army of Xerxes is devoured by 
what it takes a microscope to see. 

Who makes these rules of civilization? 
When civilization erects anything that can 
outlast a pile of dirt, then will I believe in 
civilization rather than in the wilderness. 
A ditch and a legend are all that remains 
of Troy. Where is the civilization, where 
are the sacred fetishes of those times? In 
the fullness of Time where will be the rules 
with which we foot-bind and head-flatten 
ourselves today? When Time’s second- 
ticking pendulum makes another swing 
where will be our boasted civilization of to- 
day? Civilization came from the brown man 
to the white. When the white hand gives 
civilization into a yellow grasp, when civili- 
zation crosses America into Asia; when the 
Seine, the Thames and the Hudson are like 
the Nile, the Tigres and the Euphrates, 


where then will be this changing civiliza- 
before which today man prostrates 
And in turn, when civilization has 


tion 
himself. 
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exhausted the Mongolian, sucked him dry, 
«nd enriehed, flowers along the Congo, 
when Chicago shall have grown anew on 
the shores of Tanganyika, when Europe and 
America and Asia shall be like Yucatan, 
England like Atlantis, where then in turn 
will be the civilization under which the yel- 
low man did bend and sweat? 

Only that in our civilization today that 
is natural will live again in that day. The 
artificial must die. Remembering these 
things, let us have a care how we praise 
Shakespeare too highly—he will become 
commonplace, puerile, forgotten. Let us 
have a care how we condemn or jeer at the 
Mongolian, and above all, let us have a care 
how we ignore, as we are doing today; let 
us have a care how we ignore the wisdom 
of the wilderness. In that day, the time 
when civilization has changed from white 
through yellow to black, the wilderness will 
be the same as it is today and ever has 
been. Civilization is man-made; the wilder- 
ness is eternal. 

In Nature one thing is as wonderful as 
another. One sunset is just as awful, just 
as glorious, just as magnificent as another. 
Each one is perfect. If one sunset appears 
dull, the dullness is not in the heavens but 
in the eye. The fog is as beautiful as the 
dawn; black midnight as the rain of glory 
at noon—the fault is within ourselves . 

When civilized ways fail a man he goes 
back to primitive methods—always with 
success. To walk is surer than to ride. 
Man explores on foot. Man will go back to 
the wild in fewer seconds than it has taken 
him centuries to become civilized. The far- 
ther from his Mother Nature man struts the 
more danger and error he is in. Let him 
tread civilized ways very gingerly. When a 
man is sure that he is right, that is evi- 
dence in itself that he is probably wrong. 
The only exception to this is mathematics, 
the mother law of .he universe. In mathe- 
matics man thinks he is on safe, sure 
ground, yet when he feels the fourth dimen- 
sion he trembles. Man cannot be sure that 
a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points; he believes it is because 
his putty brains cannot comprehend other- 
wise. But what says the Great Mind that 
made the stars? I am not sure that 1+1 
= 2. Within the range of the human mind— 
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limited by insanity—nothing else than 2 as 
the sum of 1+1 is conceivable. Neither is 
the case of one human being plus one hu- 
man being is any other answer conceivable 
than two human beings—yet daily we see 
one human being (man) plus one human 
being (woman) result in three human be- 
ings (man, woman and child). In another 
mind 1+1 may=83, and the extra 1 in the 
result come the same way as the child— 
from where? Hence let man beware of be- 
ing certain in anything. Enthusiasm will 
always bear watching; zeal, curbing. From 


these, when yoked with power, arises all ° 


of the world’s hindrances and sufferings. 
Some people’s ideas of duty are more to be 
dreaded than the most diabolical plot. You 
can watch a knave, but not a fool. Cold 
reason, cool judgment, warmed with the 
Great Charity, is the best. 

The mind must be free; bind only the 
body. Chain not your mind to a chariot 
wheel, though the car itself be hitched to 
a star. He who has the courage to work 







Sunset on the Desert 
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from his own mind and heart alone has 
nine hundred and ninety-nine chances of 
proclaiming himself a fool, and only one of 
success — be this success world-ringing or 
fameless, it matters not—but he who works 
shackled insures failure. 

If a man breaks rules successfully he 
thereby creates better ones. Masterpieces 
precede or burst rules: The simplest or the 
vilest heart, the dullest head contains that 
which would awe the world if the hand or 
lips could but make it known. Poverty is 
like brandy: a little stimulates, but much 
deadens. Give mea new thought and I will 
make you famous. 

It is not what you do, but how and why 
you do it. Take all things with a sense of 
humor and a knowledge of astronomy. It 
too much—be it good or bad—to laugh at, 
or with, then remember the stars: To their 
eyes all things are equally small. Hence 
remember: 

“Take all things with a sense of humor 
and a knowledge of astronomy.” 


There ain’t no artist paints it with his pallet and his brush 

Like the Master Painter does it at the sunset glory’s hush, 

When the reds and pinks and crimsons are a-floodin’ all the skies 
With a hint of heaven’s beauties through the gates of Paradise. 
Oh, there ain’t no daub on canvas that was ever yet displayed 
That can show a desert sunset like the hand of God has made! 


How the colors blend and soften underneath His master hand, 

Till they flood the buttes and mesas and creep off across the sand! 
How the draws and coulees glimmer with the gold He spills afar, 
Flingin’ back the sunset’s blushes where the stately yuccas are. 
And the clouds grow sort o’ filmy, in a gorgeous crimson sheen, 
Like they tried to keep the angels from a-peekin’ on the scene. 


Then a gorgeous glare of color seems to tip the peaks and hills 
With a gleamin’ golden splendor which the Master Artist spills; 
And the mountains, white and hoary, seem to bend and smile at me, 
And the sand dunes are a-sparkle like the placid summer sea; 
While the lonely wastes seem likened to some stretch of fairy-land, 
As He deftly shows their luster by the magic of His hand. 


Then He draws the curtain closer by His varied lights and shades, 
And paints in a touch of purple as the picture slowly fades; 

And the brown, bare, arid stretches that at noontime were a-glare, 
Gleam with tints of wondrous beauty and grow roseate and fair; 
And I stand in awe and wonder as the colors flash and glow, 
Tingin’ all the somber desert till they blend and overflow. 


Then the hush of even gently, softly, slowly filters down 

On the lonely, dreary mesas and the hills so dry and brown, 

Till the star-world sheds its luster and the moonlight floods the range. 
And the black buttes loom up yonder, grim and spectral-like and strange; 
And I drowse and doze and wonder at the picture I have seen, 
Which the hand of God has painted on old Mother Nature’s screen. 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
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The advance agent of Paul J. Rainey, 
the moving picture man, who. depicts 
scenes of his African hunt, refers to Rainey 
as the millionaire sportsman. Now, Mr. 
Rainey may be a millionaire, and he is un- 
doubtedly a mighty big-game hunter, as 
his photographic negatives prove, but as 
Mr. Rainey, in his pictures, shows us 
scenes of absolutely unnecessary barbarous 
cruelty in the capture and killing of his 
game, and as sportsmanship does not per- 
mit of any cruelty, I think the advance 
agent has no right to use the word “sports- 
man” in this instance. One of the Rainey 
management’s most favorite subjects—the 
special delight of the Rainey lecturer, pho- 
tographer and advertising agent, shows us 
(and our children, God forbid!) the wanton 
cruelty of holding a steel-trap victim in 
the instrument of torture long after it had 
been discovered by the moving picture 
fiends, and if any one will show me an 
authority on sportsmanship who recognizes 
wanton cruelty on the part of a sportsman, 
I'll present him with an edition de lux of 
‘Frank Forester.” Mr. Rainey is a mighty 
hunter, a man of great courage, a man of 
reputed great wealth, but, as I say, this 
wantor torturing of animals does not make 
him a sportsman, for the sportsman is a 
man of humane instinct who never sub- 
jects his game to unnecessary suffering. 
Rainey’s moving pictures of the trapped 
beasts that are allowed to struggle in agon- 
izing pain, while two or three brutal men 
view the victims’ sad plight with clearly 
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expressed approval and delight at every 
bone-crushing, nerve-racking, flesh-gnaw- 
ing, blood-spilling, eye-bulging feature of the 
unnecessary butchery goes on, is an infa- 
mous picture of a brutal man’s “sport.” 
It’s an insult to the sportsman—a libel 
against his pursuit—a degrader of human 
morals, and a downright criminal act in 
the eyes and hearts of the biped world at 
large. For God’s sake, reader, if not for 
the sake of sportsmanship and practical 
natural history, don’t believe the cheating 
lecturer when he tells you that the animal 
does not suffer—that the steel trap jaws 
are padded! How plain a confession of 
crime is this! 

The humane societies, if for no other 
reason than to prove the legitimacy of their 
cause, should suppress these scenes that 
deny the very teachings of the Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
True, the Rainey victims are not domestic 
beasts and do not come under the protec- 
tion of the humane societies, and there is 
no actual cruelty to the photographic sub- 
ject, as that is mere sheet and shadow, but 
the exploited glorification in the cruelty of 
Rainey and his group is worse than any 
form of actual cruelty, because it misleads 
the unenlightened young and the ignorant 
adult into the belief that man and the law 
of man approve of wanton, unnecessary 
cruelty to our brothers of the woods and 
plains. 

Mr. Rainey’s other scenes are highly re- 
spectable, entertaining and instructive, 
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and, by excluding the pictures that show 
us the worst form of animal torture ever 
witnessed, he would have an exhibition un- 
rivalled for genuine entertainment and edu- 
cational purposes. With the torture scenes 
intact the enterprise is not fit for public 
exhibition—it teaches wanton cruelty, and 
this is in opposition to the whole human 
world of today, as is proven by the world- 
wide approval and public and private finan- 
cial and social support of the humane so- 
cieties that are every day advancing in 
popularity and power. 

Mr. Rainey, being in the heart of another 
wilderness gameland he is to next show 
us in moving pictures, probably may not 
know of the general disapproval of his 
cruelty scenes, and if this be so, it is high 
time his vulgar theatric managers enlight- 
ened him, for at every performance dozens 
of persons in the Rainey audience openly 
condemn these scenes and march out of the 
theater, trembling with combined terror, 
horror and righteous indignation. 

In marked contrast to the Rainey pic- 
tures of horror are the films exhibited by 
the Carnegie Arctic explorers, whose every 
scene depicts some act of humanity instead 
of cruelty to the game they pursue. Yet 
these pictures are just as entertaining as 
the best of the Rainey pictures, and the 
frequent applause that greets the scenes 
of humane treatment of the animals is a 
proof of the public’s fancy for kindness—at 
least sporting fairness—toward the victims. 
Where is there applause during the Rainey 
pictures —including the wonderful wild 





Editor, Outdoor Life:—I do not wish to 
say how many bear I have killed, but liv- 
ing for so many years in the best bear coun- 
try in the United States, I have had much 
and varied experience with them. I have 
trailed and shot them in the snow, met and 
shot them near the trail, wetched at dusk 
and night and shot them at bait, still hunted 
and shot them in the day time in thick 
brush, trapped them and taken them alive 
from trees; but I never had an unprovoked 
bear—grizzly, black or brown—offer to 
charge or fight. This is not saying that 
they will not at rare intervals do so, and 
this rare chance is taken advantage of to 
wrongly accuse and do injustice to one of 
our best game animals. As such I think 
they should have the same protection as 
other game, the same restrictions as to 
number that may be killed, and closed sea- 
son, and trapping them should be prohibited 
by law. Eating vegetation as they do al- 
most exclusively, they seldom harm a living 
thing. Sensational and grossly exaggerated 
tales of the tenacity and ferocity of bear 
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drinking pool scene—that can be compared 
in the slightest form to that thunderous 
outburst of approval on the part of the 
Carnegie audiences when the Arctic hunt- 
ers spare the life of the mother polar bear 
and her young cub after the hunters have 
pursued the animals in the open sea for 
miles and finally roped them? The hunt- 
ers might easily have cut the throats of 
these animals, and no doubt a few brutes 
in the audience would have enjoyed a pic- 
ture of this slaughter, but the captors, true 
sportsmen every one of them, figured more 
wisely, more broadly; they didn’t need the 
meat, could nct utilize the hides, and hav- 
ing photographed all that was really inter- 
esting and educational, they gallantly re- 
leased the mother, who had amused the au- 
dience by protecting her babe for miles, 
diving a dozen times with the cub in her 
arms, and, instead of merely satisfying one 
or two brutal minds, the picture pleased 
the multitude, hence the general applause. 
“That mother earned her freedom,” says 
the lecturer, “and, the captain, being a true 
sportsman, allowed her to go, and to take 
her baby with her.” 

The Carnegie pictures of wild game hunt- 
ing, while no less entertaining than the 
Rainey pictures, are scenes of genuine 
sportsmanship, are uplifting, humane and 
spiritedly educational; Rainey’s torture 
scenes are degrading. The Carnegie Arc- 
tic hunters are sportsmen; Rainey and his 
men are “sports,’’ and the camera is Ex- 
hibit A. SETH FIELDING. 
New York. 


have created the impression that to hunt 
and shoot them is attended with great risk 
and hair breadth escapes. I do not wish to 
say that there is no danger attached to 
bear hunting; but this risk is very slight. 
In my hunting experience (though I have 
killed nearly as many bear as any other 
animal) I have been in more danger and 
have been hurt worse by both deer and elk 
than by bear; and the two former are con- 
sidered harmless as compared to the latter. 

But with me it probably was carelessness 
in regard to deer and elk, and watchfulness 
with the bear, for I have shot the latter 
when wounded and charging within four 
feet of me and still coming, and have stood 
with empty hands when my companion 
killed a wounded bear ten feet away and 
showed no inclination to stop. But these 
are only very rare occasions among the 
dozens where the wounded bear (even the 
largest grizzlies) made every effort to es- 
cape, and would refuse to fight even when 
cornered up. 

They are the most cunning and hardest 
to get sight of, of any of our game animals, 
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and if the hunter trails them up, gets to 
see and shoots one, he has accomplished a 
feat and got a prize he may be proud of. 
Being most sensitive of hearing, scent, and 
sight, and having the ability to keep out of 
sight, even to hiding and peeking from 
behind a tree, they are game that none may 
disdain to cope their wits and knowledge of 
and woodcraft against. 

It is more often the case that hunters 
meet or come upon them unexpectedly, and 
in shooting it is only necessary to show 
confidence in the rifle, and keep cool and 
steady. If the bear is close by shoot for 
the brain; this is the only shot except that 
of the vertebrae, that will kill them instant- 
ly. If shot through the heart an elk or deer 
very often runs as much as one hundred 
yards before they fall. So a bear if shot 
through the heart at twenty-five yards, if 
inclined could tear the shooter to pieces 


before death. If at fifty or one hundred 
yards away shoot for back of the shoulders 
if possible. There is no use to run from a 
bear unless there is some point near by 
which you wish to reach, for if they want 
to they can run nearly five yards to your 
one, and are so much more apt to charge 
if you show fear. The better way is to 
face them, load your rifle and wait till near 
enough so you are sure you can hit their 
head. This will drop them even though you 
miss their brain. If you make a business of 


hunting bear this chance will be so rare you . 


will be wishing for it. You must make sure 
they are dead, for where most hunters get 
hurt by these animals is when, the bear 
supposedly dead, they place their rifle 
against a tree and prepare for the carving 
act. Most bear object to this unless really 
dead. 


Wyoming. S. N. LEEK. 


A Two-Dog Bear Pack 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I will relate an ex- 
perience that I had with my two bear dogs 
on a hunt out from Red Bluff, Cal. I be- 
lieve these dogs hold the world’s record for 
a two-dog pack on bear. I only use the two, 
and they have never failed to stop a bear 
yet, although I have killed a great many on 
the ground that would not take a tree. In 
the photograph you will see one of these 
catches that they held up a tree for two 
days and two nights in a terrible rainstorm. 
On this occasion I started for a little sport 
by myself, as this bear was ranging near 
the place where I was camped with my fam- 
ily. My dogs found the track a mile from 
camp, and left me. I was in a very rough 
country and by the time I got to the top 
of the mountain, where I last heard the 
dogs, I could not hear them, and thinking 
they had gone south, I started to look for 
them. That was about 6:30 a. m. I walked 
and listened all day, returning to camp after 
dark, but with no dogs. Being satisfied that 
they had not gone south, I concluded they 
must have surely gone west, so bright and 
early I was off the next morning. I cov- 
ered several miles and returned home at 
11 p. m., tired and disgusted. 


The next morning as I was getting ready 
to start out again a friend came and brought 
my dogs and told me he had killed a fine 
bear near his camp. He told me he heard 
them treed at 7:30 the morning that they 
left me at 6:30, but owing to the wind 
changing he did not hear them again until 
next morning, and before he could go to 
them, they seemed to stop baying, and he 
thought I had found them. But when he 
got up the next morning he decided to go 
to them. They treed the bear one and one- 
half miles from where they first struck the 
cold track. 

















CALIFORNIA BEAR DOGS. 


Also the skin of a victim. The left-hand dog 
carries a scar that can be noticed close 
to foreleg, where a bear once 
opened the dog up by a 
terrific blow. 
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These dogs have caught fifty-three bears, 
thirteen panthers and bobcats, ’coons and 
foxes too numerous to mention. Once they 
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put four full-grown bears up one tree and 
got eleven in four mornings of about two 


hours each. R. L. GREEN. 


California. 


A Bear Hunter Offers a Correction 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your March 
number I saw an article by John Pfohl 
which I wish to correct, as I had as much to 
do with this hunt as Mr. Pfohl. He starts 
out by saying that he called up his brother, 
Thomas, over the telephone and told him of 
the bear in that locality. Now, I live three 
miles farther up the creek than Mr. Pfohl, 
and I was at his house the day before the 
bear was killed. I was the one that started 
the hunt and coaxed the Pfohl brothers to 
come up and go on a bear hunt. So Tom 
and I went up that night and John the next 
morning. It was about 9 o’clock when he 
arrived, and we started out, I being in the 
lead. When we had gone about a mile we 
came across the big fellow’s track, which 
was a very exciting moment. We stopped 
and talked the matter over a few minutes, 


and then tied the horses up and started on 
his trail. After we had followed him a half 
mile or so we came to where Mr. Bear had 
bitten off trees and tore them out by the 
roots. Then Mr. Pfohl told Tom and me 
that he didn’t care to follow him any far- 
ther, but we urged him on. 

We had two dogs along with us, and as 
John’s dog is a-great hunter, he was no 
more anxious to follow him than my dog. 
When the time came for fight there wasn’t 
much fight about it, as John shot him in 
the heart the first shot and I put two 
.45-70 bullets into him, and Tom shot him 
in the neck. John says only three men 
helped to get him in, but there were six of 
us and, furthermore, this bear didn’t weigh 
quite 700 pounds. W. D. STYERS. 

Montana. 


Features of Washington’s New Game Law 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One of the most 
admirable passages in the new Washington 
game law, it is considered, is that empow- 
ering the game warden, his deputies, or any 
person connected with state or county 
game commissions, with authority to ad- 
minister the oath and demand the truth 
from hunters and fishermen whenever and 
wherever: desired. Possibly this will in a 
measure tend to eliminate some of the tint 
and glamour frequently discernible in the 
best-told tales of romancist Nimrods, 
though the Legislature, let it be hoped, had 
not this thought in mind when the act 
passed. 

Children under the age of 16 may “pack 
a gun” and shoot to their hearts’ content 
without the incumbrance of a license, ac- 
cording to the new code. This “free kill- 
ing” clause applies also to women, and it 


has been suggested that it was enacted out 
of deference to the two women members of 
the lower house. 

Hither side of streams marking county 
boundaries may now be fished without 
transgression if the sportsman holds a li- 
cense issued in either adjoining county. 
Heretofore this has been impossible. 

Game preserves may be created at the 
discretion of the county game commission, 
another new feature of the law. 

The new code became effective June 13, 
1913. On that day all present licenses ex- 
pired and no rebate will be allowed the 
holders nor will the old license apply on 
the new. 

Combined hunting and fishing licenses 
only will be issued after that date and will 
become cancelled and renewable with the 
beginning of each fiscal year — March 1. 

Washington. H. ARMSTRONG. 


Head-Skinning Instructions for Novices 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As there are so 
Many poorly handled large-game scalps 
brought in to be mounted by taxidermists 
I will try and give a few pointers to those 
that don’t know. I have seen many scalps 
that looked hopeless, among them being 
one that was laid over a fence post when 
green and left there all winter. Of course, 
this scalp was stretched out of shape and 
the hair slipped; another was hung up by 





the nostrils on a nail, exposed to the 
weather; this scalp was stretched so that 
even the deer himself wouldn’t own it. The 
hair slipped on this one also, making it use- 
less. 

By following the simple instructions be- 
low you can turn out scalps that you can 
be proud of when you bring them to a taxi- 
dermist. Don’t expect a taxidermist to 
turn out a beauty out of a spoiled scalp. 
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Now, to start with, never cut the game 
on the throat. Always cut off plenty of 
neck; the taxidermist will cut off what is 
not needed. Short-necked scalps are of lit- 
tle or no value. Never dry the scalp in the 
sun. Stretch it out and tack it up in a 
shady place. In warm weather sprinkle on 
a little fine salt to keep the flies off. Don’t 


King George of England, with five com- 
panions, a London dispatch to the Evening 
Sun of November 20th, says, bagged 2,500 
pheasants and partridges in one day. The 
Sun comments as follows: “If George ever 
loses out as a king he ought to make a 
success in an abattoir. The English pheas- 
ant is perhaps as wild a bird as the barn- 
yard and garden variety of chicken. Why 
not feed them poisoned grain out of the 
hand? It would kill more birds and be just 
as sportsmanlike.” 


Editor, Outdoor Life:—W. L. Hewitt, 
writing of his quail shooting in Mexico 
(April Outdoor Life), near Tijuana, in the 
company of J. F. Drummond, George Parker, 
C. A. Christopher and W. S. Denton, refers 
to the group as sportsmen, and says they 
hunted in “the best shooting grounds in this 
part of the world.” Then he records that 
they bagged one hundred and sixty-nine 
quail in a few hours. These figures classify 
the men as gunners, not sportsmen, and if 
Hewitt’s friends keep up this slaughter, the 
territory he glorifies in will not long remain 
the best shooting ground. Six or twelve 
quail, at the most, per gun, for one day 
afield, is the sportsman’s honest bag, no mat- 
ter where the gameland. Mr. Hewitt should 
read up on authoritative sporting literature 
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A Royal Sportsman 


Gunners, Not Sportsmen 





roll up a green scalp; it will spoil and the 
hair slip, 

When cutting off the scalp (see illustra- 
tion) begin at “A” and cut up to “B”; from 
there make incisions to “C” and “D.” Then 
skin the neck in the usual way until the 
ears are reached, which should be cut off 
next to the skull. When you reach the an- 
tlers cut off close, leaving no hair attached 
to them. Now continue until you reach the 
eyes, and take special care not to cut*+the 
eyelids, for they can not be repaired suc- 
cessfully. When you reach the mouth and 
nostrils work carefully, cutting the skin off 
close to the teeth. After the scalp has been 
removed skin out the ears, removing all the 
cartilage. It can be done easier when the 
scalp is green than at any other time. 

Some would-be taxidermists don’t think 
this necessary and leave it in, causing the 
ears to shrink out of shape. Pare away all 
cartilage from around the lips and all pieces 
of flesh and fat from the scalp. All meat 
should be cut away from the skull, and then 
get it to a taxidermist as soon as possible. 
Follow the above carefully and there will 
be no excuse for your not turning out a 
good scalp. O. J. SALO. 

Montana. 







A friend from abroad writes us that it 
was this same royal George who gave his 
little daughter her “baptism of blood” when 
he took a bleeding hare (or fox) and rubbed 
the blood upon her cheek. This story was 
at least reported and illustrated. If true, 
it makes doubly sure the possible future 
success in the abattoir business of this 
kiagly hunter should he find himself some 
day minus a crown.—F. H. R., in “Our 
Dumb Animals.” 







before he includes the word sportsman in 
his vocabulary—the works of Henry Wil- 
liam Herbert (“Frank Forester”), at least. 
Mr. Hewitt’s screed and the splendid close- 
range contribution of L. L. Dyche (page 337, 
April Outdoor Life) clearly afford the defi- 
nitions of the expressions gunner, hunter 
and sportsman. “Gentlemen-sportsmen,” 
says Mr. Dyche, “had rather kill six birds 
over their dog than to kill several times 
that many by any other method. They 
thoroughly enjoy hunting for the sake of 
hunting and not for the sake of killing.” 
And this sentiment holds equally good in 
the case of the man who does not use a 
dog, or where dogs are not practical field 
companions. The mere act of a man carry- 
ing a gun or shooting a gun, or hunting 
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game, does not make him a sportsman. The 
expression “sportsman,” belongs to the gén- 
tleman, and the gentleman is not cruel, 
greedy, destructive, boisterous, or inhu- 
mane. “The true sportsman,” says Opian. 
“runs his hounds to the hare solely for the 
enjoyment of seeing his hounds run, and 
is glad if the hare escapes.” These bits 
of sportsman’s etiquette—the chivalry in 
the chase—have escaped Mr. Hewitt’s 
scholarship, for he tells of his friends cuss- 
ing when they missed their birds. Herbert 





Editor Outdoor Life:—In the May Out- 
door Life, in the article “Shipping Elk by 
Rail,” by Will B. Shore, the remark is made 
that “everyone is interested to know how 
elk will do in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia and in Pennsylvania. This never was 
an elk country, and it will be an experiment 
to stock those states with elk.” 

This last sentence is decidedly in error. 
Elk were decidedly numerous at one time in 
Pennsylvania, and found over most of that 
state. 

Seton, in his “Life Histories of Northern 
Animals,” has a map showing the distribu- 
tion of the elk in 1500 and in 1900, for 
the former date compiled from all the 
old records and travelers’ accounts. This 
map shows the eastern and southern boun- 
daries of the range of the species extending 
into Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
through New Jersey and extreme eastern 
Pennsylvania, across Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina into Georgia and 
Alabama, up across western Tennessee and 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Game laws are in- 
tended primarily to regulate the killing of 
game as regards time, amount and manner 
of killing. The civilized development and 
settlement of any country destroys to a very 
considerable extent the natural haunts of 
wild game. The destruction of breeding 
and feeding grounds causes a natural dimi- 
nution of the supply. Therefore it has been 
necessary for the Legislatures of the vari- 
ous states to enact many prohibitive and re- 
strictive measures for the protection of 
zame and fish. 

At the last session of the Kansas Legis- 
lature many measures were considered, and 
some were enacted into law. It was hardly 
possible to find a half dozen people from 
as many different localities in the state 
who could agree on what a game law should 
be for any species of game. The committee 
on fish and game of both the House and the 
Senate of the last Legislature considered 
the metter of making a fish and game law 
in committee meetings a number of times 
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the father of American field sports, whom 
intellectual sporting-arm enthusiasts rever- 
ence in an authoritative sense with the 
same spirit as reputable legal gentlemen 
recognize, regard, respect and are guided 
by their Blackstone—tells us the crackshot 
and true sportsman never curses when he 
misses, and Walton, the father of fishing, 
says the true angler could not possibly en 
joy the capture of a fish if he never lost 
one. SETH FIELDING. 
New York. 


southwestern Kentucky and through south- 
ern Illinois across the Mississippi, further 
than which it is not necessary for our pur- 
pose to trace it. Besides Pennsylvania, this 
includes West Virginia in the elk’s range, 
to say nothing of New York and Kentucky 
and all the rest of the great group of states 
east of the Mississippi River. 

According to Rhoads’ “Mammals of Penn 
sylvania and New Jersey,” an acknowl- 
edged authority on the subject, the last elk 
killed in Pennsylvania was killed in Novem 
ber, 1867, in Elk County, which is ninety 
or one hundred miles east of the west boun- 
dary of the state. This elk was killed by 
an Indian from the Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tion in New York. Rhoads also gives other 
records of elk killed in Pennsylvania in the 
late ’50s and early ’60s. Rhoads, in speak- 
ing of this last Pennsylvania elk, says it 
“appears to have been the last of its race 
in the Allegheny Mountains, unless it shall 
be proved that some existed later in the 
mountain wilds of West Virginia.” 
Colorado. EK. R. WARREN. 








All petitions and letters that had been sub 
mitted to the department for consideration 
were presented to these committees. 

The legislative committees gave special 
consideration to petitions asking for changes 
in the law. A reduction in the bag limit 
was asked for and it was granted. It was 
also asked that the use of live decoys be 
discontinued, as it gave the pot hunter and 
the market hunter, who hunted evéry day 
during the open season, too great an oppor- 
tunity to destroy game This request was 
also granted. Another request was made 
that the season of some species of game be 
shortened. This was in part granted. It 
was also asked that game birds be not shot 
while sitting on the water or land, except 
when wounded. This request was granted. 
The request against shooting birds from 
motor boats was granted and also the re- 
quest against shooting birds during the 
night. Other requests, such as requiring a 
license to fish, making pump and automatic 
guns unlawful, putting a five-year close sea- 
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son on quail and the stopping of spring 
shooting were considered, but were not 
finally enacted into law, although many fa- 
vored these measures. 

Modern methods of hunting, which in- 
clude expert shots, with the most deadly 
repeating guns that can be made and the 
use of decoys and trained dogs, make it 
necessary that what little game there is 
left receive stringent, prohibitory and re- 
strictive protection, or it will soon be com- 


A question of justice, or rather the injus- 
tice of a game law, comes up in State v. 
Pulos, 129 Pacific Reporter, 129. The sta- 
tute under construction makes it unlawful 
for one to kill or have in his possession be- 
tween two certain dates the game therein 
specified. Defendant had in his possession 
during the prohibited time one wild duck, 
but claims that he killed it during the open 
season, and hence it would be an iniustice 
to punish him for having in his possession 
a bird which was killed when it was lawful 
to kill it. He contends that it is unjust and 
absurd to permit a man to hunt lawfully on 
the 29th day of February, and to punish 
him on the Ist day of March for having in 
his possession the game so lawfully taken 
on the day previous. In answer, the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon concedes that such 
a proceeding would be unjust if the law 
compelled him to hunt on the 29th of Feb- 


Editor Outdoor Life:—‘Buffalo” Jones, 
the breezy and courageous Westerner, is an 
apostle of the new hunting. We have many 
apostles of hunting who hunt big game 
with cameras, which at times involves con- 
siderable danger, but is comparatively safe 
and tame to the strenuous art of lassoing 
the lion, the leopard, the hyena and the 
rhinoceros. 

“Buffalo” Jones spent nine weeks in 
Africa and he never carried a weapon, 
though he penetrated the wildest jungles. 
He was accompanied by two American cow- 
boys, and the party had dogs and horses. 

To hunt with the lasso is the only way 
to hunt, declares “Buffalo” Jones. “I want 
to tell how to be a humane hunter,” he told 
his audience in the Garrick Theater, at 
Philadelphia, “and yet get all the sport of 
the chase. If the slaughter of wild beasts 
continues, the time will soon come when 
they will be exterminated. Then there will 
be no more sport for the hunter. There 
will be no more animals for the zoos or for 
the circus menageries. The generations to 
come have just as much right to know wild 
animals as I have. That is why IT want to 
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Lawfulness of Keeping in Possession a Lawfully Killed Duck 





“Buffalo” Jones: An Apostle of the New Hunting 





pletely exterminated. We must have birds 
for the protection of agriculture and horti- 
culture, and some of our game birds are of 
the greatest value as protectionists along 
these lines. Hunters unrestrained would 
soon exterminate all the native game birds 
in the state. The wild turkey, the wild 
pigeon and the prairie chicken in the east- 
ern two-thirds of the state afford good ex- 
amples of what happens to game birds that 
are not protected. L. L. DYCHE, 

Kansas. State Game Warden. 





ruary, but that one is not compelled to kill 
ducks on the last day of the open season, 
nor to kill more than he and his friends can 
consume before the season closes. “He hzs 
a choice of mercy to the birds or of gener- 
osity to his friends.” The mischief sought 
to be remedied by the law, the court re- 
marks, was the habit among hunters, who 
killed ducks during the closed season, to 
claim, when caught with the game in their 
possession, that it had been killed during 
the open season. “Experience had shown 
that it was next to impossible, in many 
instances, to show when the birds were 
killed, except from the statements of the 
sportsmen; and, while the veracity of fish- 
ermen and hunters is, of course, proverbial, 
experience had probably demonstrated to 
the legislative mind that in some excep- 
tional cases a sportsman might possibly 
prevaricate rather than pay a fine of $50.” 


see a new race of hunters grow up—men 
and boys who depend upon their strong 
arm and their agility and skill to master 
the denizens of the forest.’ 

“Buffalo” Jones’ advocacy of the new 
hunting is a noble and far-sighted plea for 
the preservation of the all too rapidly di- 
minishing game. The desire to kill merely 
for the sport and egotism of killing, he 
justly denounces. 

“I want to teach every one,” he said, as 
he explained the thrilling moving pictures 
of his African expedition,” that it is more 
real pleasure and sport to capture an ani- 
mal than to kill it. It is a greater test of 
strength and dexterity. I am told by those 
who have been students that the origina) 
meaning of the word ‘hunt’ was to ‘seize,’ 
to ‘capture,’ and that in ancient Egypt they 
hunted With noose and net. So it seems, 
after all, that I am not the first to lasso 
wild animals, but that the oldest hunters 
of history did the same.” 

This is a modest statement. While the 
ancients did undoubtedly snare big game, it 
generally took a whole tribe to capture one 
animal. It is also doubtful if the ancients 






























displayed the same amount of skill and 
courage in casting the lasso over the head 
of a lion as “Buffalo” Jones has displayed. 

The new hunting has won some disciples, 
and is likely to attract more sportsmen in 
the future. It’ is not a mere lazy man’s 
pastime, nor is it an undertaking for a 
rash, inexperienced Nimrod; but a real, live 
man’s sport, requiring knowiedge, skill, 
courage, an alert brain and an active body. 
It should make a subtle appeal to all big- 
game hunters, who complain that modern 
firearms and the advance of civilization 
have deprived hunting of much of its thrills 
and dangers. 

Let three or four yawning club loungers, 
who lament the ennui of life, and get in- 


Treaties between the United States and 
more than a dozen foreign governments 
will be necessary, if a plan for international 
protection of migratory birds, which is em- 
bodied in Senate Resolution 25, is to be 
fully carried out. This resolution was intro- 
duced recently by Senator George P. Mc- 
Lean of Massachusetts, and was favorably 
reported April 9th by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. There is every rea- 
son to believe that it will soon be passed 
by the Senate. 

John B. Burnham, president of the Amer- 
ican Game Protective and Propagation As- 
sociation, has just returned from Washing- 
ton, where he had favorable interviews with 
President Wilson and Secretary of State 
Bryan in regard to this matter. Should the 
resolution be passed by Congress and re- 
ceive the endorsement of the President, the 
principal countries with which it will be 
necessary to open negotiations are: Great 
Britain, with Canada to the north and in- 
sular possessions to the south of us which 
harbor many of our migrants at different 
seasons; France, on account of her colonies 
in the West Indies and in Guiana; Japan, 
with whom we have had trouble in the past 
because of the activities of her feather- 
hunters in the Hawaiian Islands; Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina, Columbia and Ecuador. 
There are other countries with less import- 
ant possessions to the south, or near our 
colonies in the Pacific. These include Hol- 
land and Denmark, the independent coun- 
tries in the West Indies and other republics 
in South America. 

Now that we have given federal protec- 
tion to our migratory birds through the 
Weeks-McLean law, the next step should 
logically extend this protection in a way 
that will prevent a few market gunners and 
feather hunters from destroying the birds 
that will forever benefit all countries which 
they visit, if shooting is properly regulated, 
Following is a text of Senator McLean’s 
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digestion by drinking endless cocktails, or- 
ganize a lassoing expedition. They will 
soon find that life still possesses as much 
zest, danger and adventure as of old. And 
the beauty of such an expedition is that no 


game is wantonly killed, the number of 
lions lassoed in a day being necessarily 


limited to a very few. In fact, a lion a day 
would be good hunting, and that lion need 
not be killed. He could be turned loose 
again for other hunters to try their skill 
upon. After he has been lassoed a few 
times he would have learned something 
about the new game himself, and thus 
make his recapture sport indeed. 

Pennsylvania. 


HARRY M. EAST. 






resolution: “Resolved, That the President 
be requested to propose to the governments 
of other countries the negotiation of a con- 
vention for the mutual protection and pres 
ervation of birds.” 





A PAIR OF LOCKED MULE DEER 
HORNS. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am _ enclosing 
photograph of a pair of locked deer horns. 
These horns were found in the Crooked 
Wash country of Colorado by Ernest Cald- 




















well and given to me. One has fourteen 

points and the other seventeen. One horn 

has a hook on it like a log chain and is 

hooked around a horn; the opposite horn is 

forked. O. H. WATERHOUSE. 
Colorado. 


Iowa has passed a law providing for a 


bounty of 10 cents each on crows. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 











W. P. T., Guthrie, Okla.—I have a splen- 
did Irish setter dog, 3 years old, who has 
done very good work for the past two sea- 
sons. During the past few months he has 
dereloped a bad habit, namely, leaving 
home at every opportunity to go self-hunt- 
ing As I live in town, he must be kept tied 
up. He chafes under this confinement, and 
the very minute I release him or take for 
exercise while on a drive about the country 
ho bolts, and will be gone for several hours 
or all day. I have tried taking him out on 
long cord for giving exercise in the evening, 
but if he gets away from me he bolts for 
the fields and that is the last I see of him 
that day, returning all tired out some time 
during the night. He did not do this before 
end was content to remain around home. 
Any suggestion you will make to break him 
of the habit will be greatly appreciated by 
a regular reader of Outdoor Life for many 
years. 

Answer.—Depriving the dog of wonted ex- 
ercise makes him a bolter. You have a dog 
possessed of an inherent desire to hunt, 
which cannot be satisfied by mere confine- 
ment. A reasonable amount of exercise is 
necessary to dampen his ardor to a degree, 
otherwise his longing for a good long run 
will be all the greater and, as you say, bolt 
at the first .opportunity, to remain out till 
tired out. When the hunting season comes 
around and he gets ample work afield, he 
will be content and rest between outings 
In the meantime, however, it will do the dog 
no good to allow him to go on self-hunts, as 
thereby he will acquire bad habits, to say 
nothing of the danger of getting killed while 
out in the country where he is apt to run 
into barnyard fowl and engender the wrath 
of Mr. Granger. Tying up during the entire 
close season without the necessary exercise 
would also be detrimental to his health. To 
prevent bolting when taken for exercise pro- 
ceed thus: Cut about twelve inches from 
a broom handle (not to club him with, no, 
no!): in the exact center between ends in- 
sert a screw eye, attach a strong cord to 
latter and the ring of his plain collar, so as 
to be suspended to about the height of his 
pasterns. Arrange this after leading dog to 
open grounds, turn him loose and observe 
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results. With a bound he will endeavor to 
be off, but the dangling stick as it is tossed 
forward by one leg strikes back forcibly 
against the other and cause pain. At first 
he will try avoiding this by leaping from 
side to side, but soon find it impossible, 
and slow his gait to slow trot. Speak kindly 
to him and urge on in usual way, walk about 
in different direction, as you would do on a 
hunt, and iet him get about best he can. 
Going at moderate gait he will receive no 
special punishment, but the moment he 
takes long strides in a gallop he receives 
severe self-inflicted pain and on short order 
give up the idea of bolting. Remain out as 
you deem sufficient, then take on cord after 
removing “dazzle” and proceed for home. 
After one or two such outings he will have 
learned that he cannot run away, and so 
“dazzled” may be allowed to run loose about 
the premises without fear of him taking un- 
desired long strolls. 


A. S. M., Zanesville, Ohio.—My pointer 
pup, 4 months old, is strong and healthy, 
very active and seems to possess hunting 
qualities. Next September I expect to take 
a trip to North Dakota for a prairie-chicken 
hunt and want to use this pup then, as I 
have no other dog. Do you think he will do 
good work by that time? I owned his sire 
and he was a good hunter at 7 months old. 
This pup is active, very intelligent for his 
age and should go right to work, I think. 
The trip will be of about two weeks’ dura- 
tion, as my time is limited and want to put 
in near about all the time hunting chickens. 
Of course I shall not hunt all day—only a 
few hours in the cool of morning and even- 
ings. 

Answer.—The puppy in question, no mat- 
ter how strong and active for its age at this 
time and by September, is entirely too 
young to expect any satisfactory work from 
early next fall. At that age it will be well 
to take the pup into the field, but not to be 
shot over or hunted in the true sense of the 
word—should be allowed to follow out his 
own inclination in romping about, nosing out 
birds, giving chase and in general indulge 
in the frolic as desired and not be restrained 
in this particular sport. By so doing enthu- 
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siasm can be aroused, muscular develop- 
ment enhanced, and the foundation laid for 
the superstructure—systematic training. A 
two weeks’ continued hunt is too long a 
stretch for even a matured dog, unless the 
runs mornings and evenings be but short. 
A young pup, however, would be injured per- 
manently thereby—run to a standstill in less 
than three days and rendered a spiritless 
potterer for all time. Moreover, no young 
dog should be taken afield before having 
had a course in yard training—made obedi- 
ent to simple orders as: Walk at heel, hie 
on, suit his flings to the movements of the 
handler, come at call or whistle, follow di 
rections by wave of the hand, made accus- 
tomed to the gun, drop to shot, etce., all of 
which is easily accomplished by following 
plain instructions as contained in the Ama- 
teur Trainer. If so instructed beforehand, 
he will be controllable and fit, in a measure, 
to work to the gun. 


N. R. B., Shuyler, Va.—Will state that 1 
succeeded in removing long tapeworm from 
my dog by use of your remedy. Is it neces- 
sary to tak2 any precautions after removing 
tapeworm irom a dog to prevent reinfec- 
tion? Will a dog that has no tapeworm be- 
come affected by staying in the same ken- 
nel with one that has? My other dog has 
none of the symptoms so far, and both 
were kept in same place right along. 


Answer.—By mere association tapeworm 
is not transmitted, but two or more dogs 
kept on same premises may get infected by 
taking some portion of a tapeworm into 
mouth with food, swallowing same, and thus 
starting the trouble. For that reason it is 
well to take precaution by burning all ex- 
crements from the dog having tapeworm, as 
samll portions or segments pass frequently 
with feces. If any part of a tapeworm be 
taken into the stomach of the same or an- 
other dog, that portion will grow out at full 
length—upwards of thirty feet. 





W. R., Palmdale, Cal.—I have an Airedale 
pup, 6 months old, weighs thirty-eight 
pounds, and if all goes well what will he 
weigh when full grown? I haven’t had time 
to train him, neither do I know how. The 
last few days I tied him up because he runs 
away. Today I tied a long rope to him, and 
when he wouldn’t mind I whipped him with 
a switch. Now he won’t come at all without 
dragging him up with the rope. What’s 
wrong? 


Answer.—The pup is large for his age and 
will, probably, weigh fully fifty pounds 
when matured. As a rule a pup at 6 to 8 
months of age weighs about two-thirds of 
his ultimate weight. Dogs grow and gradu- 
ally gain in weight up to 2 years old. By 
whipping the pup you created fear of you, 
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hence he will not come now for fear of a 
repetition. If you continue this sort of 
“training” matters will go from bad to 


worse. What you need to correct the fault 
is the Force collar, to be used as directed in 
the Amateur Trainer. This book is written 
especially for training of the bird dug, but 
is equally applicable in inculcating obedi- 
ence to any kind of dog. 


A. E., Pilot Butte, Sask., Can.—My water 
spaniel is troubled with sore feet after 
working in water for a few days at a time 
He has red pimples between the toes with 
black blood in them. When opened they 
seem to dry up, bit new ones start, so the 
feet stay sore ang disable for work. Lint- 
ment does not help much. 


Answer.—Doubtless caused by working in 
rushes, which affects the skin between the 
toes. Hardening will be the best preven- 
tive unless dog boots could be worn without 
interfering with work in water. The feet 
immersed in a 10 per cent solution of tannin 
in water twice a day for a week should have 
the desired effect and prevent getting 
chafed so easily. Apply vaseline thereafter 
to prevent crusting. 

T L. G., Columbus, Ohic.—I have a collie, 
4 years old, with what the veterinary pro- 
nounces cataracts on both eyes. I do not 
wish to risk an operation and should be glad 
to have your advice. 


Answer.—If really cataract there is but 
one remedy—an operation performed by an 
experienced person. Possibly, however, the 
ailment is not of so serious a nature. If the 
eyes are merely covered with a pale bluish 
coating, water some, collect matter over 
night, and not a whitish circular spot is 
present over pupil, then it may arise from 
other causes and yield to Eye Lotion. It is 
presumed, of course, that the veterinary 
who has examined the dog diagnosed the 
case correctly. 





J. M. C., Camas Valley, Ore.—Can you 
give any information regarding poisoning 
of dogs by salmon, and if there is any pre 
ventive or remedy? 


Answer.—Salmon poisoning must be met 
very soon after eating of the fish. To give 
an emetic is the best to be done—make 


vomit quickly. Ten grains sulphate zinc is 
an effective dose, but may not be at hand 
at the moment: in that case give a table- 


spoonful of table salt dissolved in water, 
which usually has the desired effect. Soon 
as stomach has been emptied give large 


dose of castor oil—2 ounces. Eating of de 
composed or putrid salmon is what usually 
causes the trouble. To a degree that can 


be prevented by keeping dog muzzled while 
out where dog can get to such. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 176 of a 
late issue is an article on rations which 
is a most excellent article, although it does 
not quite agree with the “Manual for Army 
Cooks” issued by the War Department Oct. 
9, 1910, by order of Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, Chief of Staff. On page 167 and ar- 
ticles (or paragraphs) 473 and 474, when 
soldiers are thrown on their own resources, 
as in the field, the same as a hunter, trap- 
per, prospector and all the outdoor clan, we 
find that company commanders are _ in- 
structed to issue these amounts for each 
meal, viz.: 


1 oz. sugar. 

% oz. coffee or 1 oz. chocolate or 1-10 

oz. tea. 

4 oz. dried vegetables or 8 oz. fresh ones. 

4 oz. flour or four hardtacks (self-rising 

flour). 

4 oz. sliced bacon or 6 or 8 oz. fresh beef 

or other fresh meat. 

1-5 oz. salt. 

1-50 oz. pepper. 

This makes a ration of about 2.6 Ibs. 
per day, which is the army ration, and it 
is the most liberal furnished by any nation 
to its soldiers. 

Although many hunters figure on and 
take along 3 lbs. per day, the Hudson Bay 
Company figure and their white trappers 
and hunters take this ration for two men 
for four months: 


425 lbs. flour. 

200 lbs. boneless salt pork. 
25 lbs. beans. 

15 lbs. peas. 

16 lbs. butter. 

32 lbs. sugar. 

12 lbs. tea. 

4 lbs. baking powder. 
8 lbs. salt. 

4% lbs. cream tartar. 
1 lb. pepper. 

1% lb. mustard. 

10 Ibs. onions. 


The man who used this ration did so 
on many trips and it always made good, and 
he is a _ reliable and truthful man. The 
northern hunters and trappers, red and 
white,-use quite a lot of “yank” for meat. 
For instance, I am informed by them that 
it is hard to tell lynx meat from veal cut- 
lets. They also eat marten and muskrat 
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saddles. The muskrat saddles are not bad, 
as I have eaten them myself, and will say 
in passing that they “skin” some of the 
packing-house beefsteak a mile. The red 
hunters of the North eat the porcupine 
plenty. They will knock him on the head, 
build a little fire, singe his quills all over, 
put him in the game sack and take him to 
camp and put him into the kettle. The ket- 
tle is their chief cooking utensil. I am told 
by men who have eaten “porky” that it has 
a very woody taste. 

A ration that I have made up and tried 
out on many trips, for one man one week, 
consists of: 


3% lbs. flour or corn meal, (or both), 
(mixed with the proper amount of bak- 
ing powder as per directions on can). 

3% lbs. salt pork or bacon, sliced (cut off 
the rind when slicing it). 

% lb. onions. 

¥, lb. pepper and salt (mixed). 

11% lbs. beans. 

\% pt. vinegar (get the cider and not acid 
vinegar). 

2 lb. can maple syrup. 

% lb. black tea. 

1 pkg. crackers (to eat en route or until 
you can bake biscuit). 

3 5c. pkgs. “8 Bros.” smoking tobacco. 

1 box matches. 

2 candles. 

1,4 lb. soap. 

% lb. rice or oatmeal. 

1 Ib. sugar. 

1 jar pickles. 

% lb. chocolate. 


This is my own individual ration, and it 
suits me to a tee, but that isn’t saying it 
would suit everybody, by a long ways. I 
have tried it out on many trips and it made 
good, and you can take it or leave it, and 
we won’t quarrel over it. This ration and 
all of them assume that you get no meat of 
any kind, or fish, and is.about 2% Ibs. per 
day, not splitting hairs in our arithmetic. 
It will be noticed that I have left out cof- 
fee, as I can’t drink it on account of my 
stomach, whicn will stand for a good many 
things, but the average grocery store coffee, 
“nit!” Chocolate is for me the best of all. 

At the risk of not boring the reader I 
will give one more ration that the prospect- 
ors use in the Southwest. They seem to 
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think for that country it is the proper and 
practical thing. It is for two men for sixty 
days’ prospecting in the desert of the 
Southwest. My desert prospector friend 
takes this ration for sixty days for two 
men: 

120 lbs. flour. 

20 lbs. lard. 

45 lbs. beans. 

10 lbs. whole coffee. 

15 lbs. prunes. 

15 lbs. dried apples. 

15 lbs. figs. 

2 Ibs. black tea. 

60 lbs. bacon. 

4 gals. maple syrup. 

60 lbs. sugar. 

20 Ibs. salt. 

5 Ibs. baking powder. 

% |b. pepper. 


12 bars soap. 
10 tbs. dry onions. 
20 Ibs. rice; matches, plenty. 


This is a pretty heavy ration, more so 
than the Hudson Bay Company’s, as it is 
31% lbs. per day per man. 

I believe these four ration lists will cover 
most of our good old Uncle Sam’s country, 
barring the outlying countries, Porto Rico, 
Philippines, etc. 

Cooking these rations and the tools to do 
it with is another story, and I sincerely be- 
lieve, is ef more importance than the rifle, 
let it be bolt or lever action. I believe if I 
were in a country where deer were fairly 
plenty, I could snare one if I had no gun. 

Wisconsin A. F. WALLACE. 


Author “Land Cruising and Prospecting,” 
“Sorting and Grading Fur,” etc. 


To Ascertain Direction on Dark Day 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw in your Feb- 
ruary number an article, “How to Find Di- 
rection on Plains on Dark Day.” I will tell 
you of another way to tell the direction on 
a dark day: Take a pointed stick about 


the size of a lead pencil, or take a lead 
pencil, and put the point of it on your 
thumb nail, and you will see a faint shadow 
cast. This will tell you where the sun is, 
and then you will know the direction. 
Pennsylvania. G. E. KRIDER. 











A “cauliflower” head, from A. Vela, of Jackson, Cal. 






























White Perch.—The white perch occurs 
mostly in brackish waters, the flat clay and 
muddy bottoms of the* shallow places in 
tidal rivers from Georgetown, S. C., to Nova 
Scotia, and is by no means a stranger in 
the waters far above the terminus of the 
tide and in fresh ponds. It is abundant in 
the Chesapeake and its tributaries, the 
lakes and streams of the St. Johns river, 
New Brunswick, and in the Tar river and 
Neuse river of North Carolina and the in- 
numerable creeks that flow into the Dela- 
ware river. The fish averages in weight 
from seven ounces to nin® ounces, but speci- 
mens weighing one pound and two pounds 
have been taken. The white perch is a 
fine little table fish, and affords good play 
throughout the summer when creeled with 
light tackle—a four-ounce trout rod or six- 
ounce trout rod with the lightest reel, line 
and leader. The species will take a bright 
artificial fly, but is more often caught with 
small fish, shrimp and worm bait. 

* * * 

White Bass (Striped Lake Bass)—The 
white bass, often confounded with and 
closely resembling the striped bass of salt 
water, averages from one pound to three 
pounds in weight. It ‘s abundant in the 
Great Lakes region, and occurs in the Ohio, 
the upper tributaries of the Mississippi, and 
many of the streams farther south. It fa- 
vors worm and minnow bait, frequents 
lakes and ponds, and the deep parts o7 
rivers. It is best taken on a _ four-ounce 
trout fly rod or six-ounce trout fly rod, or 
a small black bass bait rod, with the light- 
est of tackle, and is prized both .in the 
creel and on the table 

co * * 

Salmon in Alaska.—The next world for 
conquest by the Alexander-like angler is 
Alaska. Already fishing parties are form- 
ing, proceeding thither, and being organ- 
ized to behold and conquer the rivers of 
the Seward purchase. If only the plenteous 
salmon of that land will take the fly as a 
self-respecting salmon should! Hear, good 
reader, a word or two from Hallock’s book 
on “Alaska” anent this fish, the “lordly sal- 
mon.” “I have seen the outlet of the Lake 
Loring, which is a rivulet two miles long 
and two rods wide, connecting the salt 
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water with the fresh, so choked with. liv- 
ing salmon that if a plank were laid across 
their protruding backs a man could walk 
across dry shod.” No wonder that the 
newspapers are announcing trips to Alaska, 
and printing sensational accounts of the 
fun to be had there. 
co * oe 

Save the Songbirds.—The decision of the 
court of appeals to the effect that the keep- 
ing alive of yellow birds for sale was an 
infraction of the fish and game laws (chap- 
ter 427; 1886) cannot be murmured at by 
right- thinking people, inasmuch as it di- 
rectly aims at the peripatetic bird-catcher, 
who derives his vagabondish living from 
the purveyors of millinery feathers. Judge 
Barnard held that “it is an offense to keep 
for sale living song birds, and that such 
action renders the offender liable to a fine 
or imprisonment, or to both.” And J. Har- 
rington Keene was always of the opinion 
that certain fly-tiers do wrong in buying 
the feathers of certain protected birds, even 
for the practice of their beautiful and nec 
essary business. It seems that the codify- 
ing committee at Albany might do well to 
give a little attention to this point. insig- 
nificant though it may at first sight appear. 

* * aa 

Arctic Ichthyology.—The teeming fish life 
in the Atlantic Ocean depends for its exist- 
ence on the food brought it on the currents 
from the virgin ice fields of the north. 
With the mixture of the northward flowing 
warm current and the southward flowing 
cold waters from the poiar basin, fish life 
is waked to activity: the fishes begin to 
spawn and become, as it were, resuscitated. 
—Roald Amundsen, “The North and South 


Poles.” 
* * s 
British Guiana Species.— The caribi 
(‘perai”’), a bass-shaped species of one 


pound and two pounds in weight affords 
good sport on fine tackle and is of good, 
edible quality. A horrible trait of this fish 
is its love of human flesh. It attacks the 
feet and hands of its victim, biting off toes 
and fingers with the sharpness of a razor. 
The species resembles our fresh-water 
black bass in shape and color, excepting its 
teeth, which are formed like the teeth of 
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the human being. These are razor-like on 
the edges. The caribi in groups will at- 
tack any living thing it encounters, kill it 
and devour it. It regularly attacks men, 
women and children, cutting off fingers and 
toes with the keenness of a sharp blade. 
The lukananni is the most popular of edible 
fishes in British Guiana. It is perch-like in 
form and fighting quality, gorgeous in color, 
and weighs up to three pounds. 
* * ob 

Polar Food Fishes.—The Arctic waters 
yield an abundance of giant halibut and cod, 
and the explorers and natives are never in 
want ror good solid fish food. 

* * 

North Carolina.—Starting from the vil- 
lage of Franklin, N. C., the angler may have 
good sport with maskalonge in the Tennes- 
see River, and good trout fishing in the 
neighboring mountain streams. The mas- 
kalonge range in weight from eight to thirty 


pounds. Minnows are the favorite bait. The 
maskalonge waters are within a mile of 


Franklin—the pools at the junction of the 
Cullasajah and Tennessee Rivers. 


* * uf 
Protect the Waters.—There are plenty of 
ponds, lakes, brooks, rivers, bays, etce., 


where the finny tribes thrive or used to 
thrive. The great trouble is to protect these 
waters—keep them free of sewage and: mill 
and factory refuse. 10d and Nature are 
very generous, and the angler is most ap- 
preciative and economical and humane. The 
destroyer is the so-called civilized business 
hypocrite who hasn’t poetry enough in his 
makeup to see the beauty and value of Na- 
ture—that jewelry-bedecked fellow next 
door to your who keeps three automobiles, 
one to ride in and two to spite his neigh- 
bors. 
*” * * 

The Angler’s Benefactor.—President Wil- 
son hasn’t a very jovial countenance—he 
doesn’t look like a man who would enjoy 
a good story or who wonld romp through 
the fields good naturedly with dogs and 
children—but. I’m told, he’s quite humane, 
kind-hearted, thoroughly honest, sincere, 
etc. Roosevelt, the real friend of the angler 
and nature-lover, doesn’t !ook any too pleas- 
ant in the face at times: he has a fierce 
mouth and eye when excited, but he’s as 
gentle as a lamb in thought and action. 
He’s surely the angler’s benefactor, in that 
he believes in the preservation of the woods 
and waters and really does things to pre- 
serve our fountains and forests, and thus 
Roosevelt becomes the true benefactor of 
man in general, because, without the woods 
and waters the world itself couldn’t survive 
a single day. Roosevelt is big and deep 
and great, like Washington and Lincoln. 
The mere political statesman, whether a 
White House usher or the President of the 
United States, is a gypergink, and a gyper- 
gink is worse than a mollycoddle. 
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Wisconsin.—The Thunder and Peshtigo 
Rivers yield brook trout and rainbow trout. 
The fishing is really most excellent. There 
are nearly fifty lakes on both sides of these 
delightful rivers, and there are trout in 
most of them, Sand Lake and Mountain 
Lake in particular. Thunder Lake yields 
both small-mouth black bass and _ large- 
mouth black bass and heavy trout. Near 
Hayward, Wis., fine fishing for small-mouth 
black bass and maskalonge may be had. 
Moose River is a celebrated angling water 
in this region. 

* as bh 

Oklahoma.—Excellent black fishing 
may be had in several waters not far from 


bass 


the town of Ardmore. The town has two 
fishing clubs. 
* * * 
Large Trout.—The Rogue River in Ore 


gon recently yielded a single angler eight 


trout weighing from seven to nine pounds 
each. These were taken on the Backus fly. 
+‘ 1 ok 

Minnesota.—The beautiful Mantrap Val- 
ley in the Lake Park region of Northern 
Minnesota may be reached through the 
town of Dorset as an objective point. This 
territory has many lakes and rivers that 


yield fine catches of bass, maskalonge and 
trout. 


eo 8 * 
Carp.—G. Naschka of Oakland, Cal., (?) 
writes: “We have a great many carp in the 


sloughs of the bay, but I am unable to catch 
the large specimens with hook and line. 
Can you give me a few ichthyological points 


on this species and tell me the practical 
way to angle for it?” 

The carp was first introduced in this 
country from France in the year 1832 by 


Captain Henry Robinson, owner of a Havre 


packet. They were placed in a pond near 
Newburgh, N. Y., on the Hudson River, 
where they multiplied very rapidly. They 


have since been introduced into all parts of 


the United States. The carp’s head and 
mouth are like those of the mullet, the 
mouth being a sucker and extremely small 
The carp runs very near the bottom, and 
only takes food lying on the bottom. They 
bite at small hooks baited with crumbs of 
bread or red worms, “in which,” says 
Charles Hallock (Sportsman’s Gazetteer, 
1883) “they assume a perpendicular posi- 
tion, standing on their heads, as it were.” 
They are vegetable feeders. They spawn 
twice a year, in May and again in June 
(New York). Color, golden olive, in the ed- 
ible carp; bright red in the fancy species 


(goldfish) of the aquariums. Carp have 
been known to survive six successive freez- 
ings, but they thrive best in warm water. 
Aside from the common little carp (gold 
fish) of the home aquarium, and the two 
-arp-suckers carp, spear-fish,  sail-fish; 
quill-back, skim-back, etc., of the Ohio River, 
and carp, Susquehanna carp, Mataponny 
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carp, etc., of Pennsylvania and Virginia— 
there are three important species: (1) 
King carp (mirror carp, saddle carp, etc.), 
caught in the summer at the pond bottom 
on any lightweight, freshwater rod with 
worm, fish-roe or dough-paste bait. The 
line should be entirely of silk gut—fine, 
round and clouded. To this attacn a No. 4 
quill float and a single split shot stx inches 
from the hook. This species has large 
scales that run along the sides of the body 
in rows, the rest of the body being bare. 
(2) Leather carp, caught with the same bait 
and tackle as used for the king carp. This 
species has only a few scales—some speci- 
mens none at.all—and its skin is thick and 
soft. (3) Scale carp, caught as the other 
species. This fish has regular, concentri- 
cally arranged scales. The carp is not as 
stupid as many persons think, and is not 
caught as easily as is generally supposed. 
The successful carp angler uses appropriate 
tackle, special carp bait and angles just as 
carefully as he would in the taking of any 
of the fishes generally credited with being 
more fastidious than the so-called dullard 
of the ponds. Appreciate the fact that this 
sturdy fish, though more quiet and seem- 
ingly less intelligent than the trout and 
bass, is just as wise and watchful as his 
brothers of better universal reputation; 
fish for him with respect for his true qual- 
ities—use proper tackle and bait and be 
reasonably cautious—and you will have suc- 
cess in taking him, as much success as your 
tactics and tackle deserve. Carp, of course, 
are not the equal of the trout and bass in 
edible quality, gameness—fighting ability— 
or beauty of form, and they are no doubt 
a detriment to the higher class of sporting 
fishes when placed in the same water with 
these better species, but the carp has its 
distinctive mission, like all other living 
things—it will thrive in sluggish, muddy 
ponds and rivers where the more spirited 
trout, bass, pickerel, perch, etc., could not 
survive: so, as some sort of fish—any sort 
of fish—is better than no fish at all. there 
are conditions under which we should value 
the carp as we value other forms of the 
watery element. There are waters that can 
not by their sluggishness, impurity and 
cloudiness supply the properties of life to 
trout, bass, perch, etc.—the food, the action, 
the air these fishes require, for instance— 
and in most of these muddy rivers, stag- 
nant ponds, drain sloughs, mire holes, mud 
swamps, flood pools—the majority of them 
the result of ignorant man’s greed, waste- 
fulness and utter indifference to the welfare 
of the world in his avaricious penny-grab- 
bing and dollar-hoarding—the carp will 
thrive and furnish fishing and food to many 
persons who, without the carp to angle for, 
would have no angling at all. We can, if 
we will, keep the species out of the clear 
waters of the trout and bass, where he does 








harm, and there is no good reason to take 

him out of the waters that belong to him, 

his true habitat—the slow and muddy ba- 

sins—where the other fishes can not live 

and where he, therefore, can do no harm. 
a LJ eo 

Hobnail Footwear.—Most any boot or 
shoe can be used for wading the salmon 
streams, trout streams and bass streams, 
but a special selection is alwys best for 
every sort of purpose. Rubber, canvas, 
and leather are employed in the making 
of fishermen’s footwear. The hobnail-heel- 
and-sole pattern is the correct article for 
use in swift-running water. The hobnail 
recommended above all others is the com- 
mon, cheap soft-iron hobnail or corrugated 
head, more minutely described by Ladd 
Plumley in April Outdoor life. Carry a 
package in your tackle box. 

ok * * 

Heads or Tails?—Sydney Morgan, of 
New Wadsworth, England, found at Hen- 
ley-on-Thames, a mal-formed angleworm 
possessing two tails, as I judge the mal- 
formation from the portrait of the animal 
reproduced here, though the editor of the 
Strand Magazine, to whom the original 
photograph was sent, asks his readers the 





Is it a deformed angleworm? 


question quoted in the heading of this 
article, which I confess having compiled 
from the Strand’s interesting curiosities 
department. Mr. Morgan, an angler of 
thirty years’ experience, declares he has 
never before seen a deformed angleworm. 
Nor have I, though I’ve seen many thou- 
sands in my day. And you, reader—have 
you ever seen one? 
* ok oo 

A Strenuous Angler.—Vincent Astor, like 
his admirable father, the late John Jacob 
Astor, a Titanic victim, is a keen follower 
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of outdoor life, and is particularly fond of 
fishing. He’s an enthusiastic angler, a 
strenuous angler, if the daily newspaper re- 
ports of his recent tarpon fishing experi- 
ences at Boca Grande, Fla., are true, for we 
are told “the young gentleman caught four 
large tarpon in one day.” I have always 
thought that one fish to the single rod was 
an all-satisfying tarpon catch in a single 
day. Two large specimens of this species 
would surely be all-sufficient for the most 
ardent of anglers. Mr. Astor must have an 
abnormal wrist and a unique piscatorial ap- 
petite to be able to conquer four of these 
giant herrings in a few hours. 
* cd * 

Bermuda Fishes.—From the Bermuda Col- 
onist: At the market during the present 
week many handsome fishes were to be 
seen, several of them taken by American 
tourists and afterward presented to the fish- 
ermen who “took them out.” Large amber- 
jack and bonito, splendid game fish and the 
chub, as plucky a fish as ever took bait, 
were well represented. Among others seen 
on the market hooks were bluefish, yellow- 
tail, red snapper, gray snapper, butterfish, 
gag, hamlet, hine, salmon and black rock- 
fish, porgie and red rockfish. Negro fish, 
the long-ago despised finny midget, has 
been metamorphosed to the now much 
sought-after choicest of sea delicacies. the 
“butter fish.” 

¥ cd ok * 

Civilized Savagery.—Mistreatment of our 
lakes and rivers—their pollution by crimi- 
nally indifferent men who drain their waste 
oil, waste acid, waste gas, etc., into these 
most valuable of all elements, and their ut- 
ter ruination by man’s indiscriminate con- 
sumption of the forests—means the loss. of 
enjoyment. to the angler: he can’t a-fishing 
go if the fishes are exterminated or if the 
waters, their habitat, are ruined or de- 
stroyed altogether. So, when Mr. Edward 
Silvin of Sacramento, Cal., asked me recent- 
ly to contribute a few lines to his new book 
that is to treat of Socialism, I wrote the 
following, and mailed it to him. (As I say, 
I don’t know what Socialism means, unless 
it is that condition that permits a group 
of persons to be social, friendly, agreeable, 
convivial, etc., but, if Socialism or any other- 
ism will improve and protect the world’s 
natural beauty and practicality, let’s have 
this Socialism or otherism in force instan- 
ter). “Modern man is destroying the earth 
to satisfy his vulgar vanity — devastating 
the forests and impurifying the air we 
breathe, the water we drink and the food 
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we eat—and something, perhaps Socialism, 
must be encouraged to apprehend the de- 
stroyer and correct the evil he has insti- 
gated. The ego-idiot of so-called social stand- 
ing (‘society’) who wastes the world’s prod- 
ucts that he may have three automobiles— 
one to ride in and two to spite his neighbor 
—must be repulsed in some way, and per- 
haps that way lies in Socialism. I don’t 
know that Socialism is the correct means. 
because I don’t know what Socialism is, but 
I do know that something is needed to 
mend modern man’s wanton wastefulness, 
and most any drastic change, any radical 
move toward improvement of the biped 
world’s shameful conduct toward its brother 
and nature mother could not possibly make 
matters worse than they are. could not but 
help us to live healthier and therefore hap- 
pier, our very lives depending solely upon 
pure air and clean water, modern so-called 
civilized man’s putrification of these two 
things being the cause of all ill health, 
poverty of purse and premature death. We 
‘civilized’ idiots are the real savages, not 
the red man of the open, who breathed 
clean air and drank pure water and lived in 
good health his full allotted time.” 
- fy: 

In California—The Eel River in Hum- 
boldt County, California, yields large steel 
head trout. Specimens weighing ten and 
twelve pounds have been taken on the arti- 
ficial fly. October is a _ favorite fishing 
time. A popular objective point is the town 
of Eureka. Ventura is also near some fine 
steelhead trout fishing in the Ventura river 
where this beautiful water is joined by the 
Coyote River. Artificial flies and small ar- 
tificial spoons are the best lures. 

* # * 

New York.—Flounders were plentiful all 
through April, and thousands of anglers 
caught these delicious flatfish in Jamaica 
Bay, the Great South Bay and the Long Is!- 
and Sound. In May sea bass and tautog 
(blackfish) were the game in season and 
these two species together with weakfish 
(squeteague) and fluke (plaice) will pro- 
vide the play for June. Bluefish, kingfish 
and porgie join the finny throng early in 
July and the angling for this general list, 
excepting the common flounder, will last all 
through the summer and autumn. The wa- 
ters adjacent to the villages of Amityville, 
Freeport, Babylon, Bay Shore and Blue 
point, all on Long Island, within an hour’s 
ride of New York city, are famous fishing 
grounds. 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 


Fishing in Newfoundland 


There is no more ardent devotee of the 
sport of angling than Matthew H. Smith. 
Every year he takes a trip to some remote 


of the wary trout, bass or salmon. 


or Canada, 
landing 
This 


region of the United States 
where he tries his skill in the 
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summer he is planning to visit Newfound- 
land, which, according to his description, is 
an ideal spot for the fisherman. 

was a half-breed French Canadian. I don’t 
know his history, but he certainly knew 
more about cookery than any man I have 
ever met during my many trips around 
the world in quest of sport. His name is 
John Gilbert, and he can make the best 
flap-jacks and prepare trout and salmon, in 
so many different ways, that we hardly 
knew if we were really feasting on red 
herring, salmon chowder. salmon stew, sal- 
mon fried, salmon baked or salmon en Cas- 
serole. 

“For an occasional change we had fried 
trout and trout fried, broiled trout and trout 
broiled. For dessert it was flap-jacks and 
huckleberry roly-poly, until we were 
ashamed to look at a huckleberry, but the 
mess always tasted good, and we never 
complained, for the fishing was excellent, 
and any true, dyed-in-the-wool angler will 

Naturally he has many fish stories to 
tell—real, live tales with a lot of excite- 
ment in them. I recently spent a day with 
“Matt” in St. Louis, and he had a lot of 
interesting notes about salmon fishing in 
Newfoundland. 

“Twenty years in the open, living next to 
nature, is the tonic that gives me that just- 
past-twenty-one look and the energy of a 
man of thirty,’ said the jovial angler upon 
my remarking his sound physical appear- 
ance. “You see I never miss an opportu- 
nity during the spring and summer to go 
fishing. 

“Having fished for the remarkably beau- 
tiful salmon in many parts of England 
South of Scotland, Canada and the United 
States, I longed for a try at the salmon of 
Newfoundland, and, believe me, I found 
them a-plenty. I left New York on May 
10 and arrived at St. John on the 13th and 
there took the steamer to Port-au-Basque, 
where George Beban, my fishing partner, 
had gone before me. 

“George is a good actor, but not so much 
of a rod wielder, although to hear George 
tell it, one would be led to believe that he 
is the world’s champion fly-fisher. At Port- 
au-Basque we got our three Indian guides 
and the necessary supplies. 

“Did it ever occur to you that there is 
such a being as an Irish Indian? It’s a 
fact. There is a tribe of Indians in Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland named ‘Mic-Macs.’ 
Years ago there journeyed to Nova Scotia 
from Ireland an Irishman named John 
Bradley. This Bradley married a ‘Mic-Mac’ 
squaw, hence the name and descendants of 
Bradley, which you must allow is distinctly 
a Celtic name. Two of the guides were of 
this tribe, and the third, who acted as cook, 
be content with only a crust, if the fish 
are coming to the fly. 

“Every essential to camp life on the south 
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sport which is without question unrivaled; 
but, to angle for it successfully, skill, pa- 
coast of Newfoundland -was carried along 
from Port-au-Basque, as this is the last 
point of civilization that we were to see 
for six weeks. When you estimate the cost 
and the amount of supplies required for 
five normal men for six weeks, you can 
readily understand that it is not a poor 
man’s trip, and the size of the pack we 
had to carry would make a tenderfoot quail. 
And carry the pack we did, for there are 
many portages to make on the Newfound- 
land rivers. 

“At Port-au-Basque we chartered a hali- 
but fishing schooner and we sailed around 
the south coast. This required two days, 
owing to adverse winds, and we were glad 
indeed to reach our destination, or rather 
within seventy miles of our intended camp. 
We made this seventy miles up the salmon 
river by canoe, but at ieast twenty miles 
of this trip up river was made on foot 
owing to the roughness or shallowness of 
the river and the numerous rapids. 

“Can you imagine a_ seething, boiling 
stretch of water, rushing madly at thirty 
miles an hour through narrow gorges with 
thousands of rocks anc partly submerged 
logs visible every few vards, and you seat- 
ed in the bow of a sixteen-foot canvas-cov- 
ered canoe, loaded to the gunwale with 
your stores, tents and tackles, expecting 
every minute to be dashed against some 
huge rock or log? Just as you conclude 
that it was very unwise to make the trip, 
and you wish you were at home—some- 
where—you shoot out of the whirlpool into 
a beautiful, quiet pool with hardly a per- 
ceptible ripple on its surface. This almost 
hourly happening describes the Newfound- 
land salmon rivers, and in these clear, quiet 
pools you find the object of your trip, the 
lordly salmon of the sea. 

“The beautiful fish can be seen in the 
many clear pools by the hundreds, resting 
occasionally under the banks or lying 
broadside to the rocks, and sunken logs. 
striking savagely at passing objects that 
appeal to this tiger of the streams. It is 
an unsolved question whether the salmon 
really feed on their trip to the spawning 
beds, or merely strike at smaller fishes 
and the* fly that passes with the intention 
of killing. Authorities differ on this ques- 
tion. Francis Francis, Dr. Johnson, T. E. 
Pritt, ‘Bickerdyke,’ Sir Herbert Maxwell 
and other authorities whem I cannot recall 
at this time, do not agree on this question. 

“Salmon fishing with the rod is perhaps 
the most captivating sport that can be in- 
dulged in. The size, strength and game 
qualities of the noble fish, the time neces- 
sary to conquer it, after the hook is fixed, 
the wild rush for liberty, the gallant fight 
for life that must necessarily ensue before 
the battle is lost or won, constitute it a 
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tience and a knowledge of the habits of 
the species are required. 

“It requires judgment and strength to 
land a good salmon. The story of the 
country boy with the piece of twine, an 
alder pole and a bent pin for a hook, does 
not apply when in search of fighting sal- 
mon. Judgment must be used when select- 
ing the proper artificial lure; the fly must 
not be large, and not too small, and be- 
sides to hold your fish after it is hooked, 
the proper temper must be in the steel, 
for salmon has a tantalizing way of break- 
ing the barb or point of your hook, and 
bidding you an everlasting farewell. When 
a salmon has once felt the sting of the 
pretty bug and gets away, no skili yet dis- 
covered and brought into play by the 
angler will entice him to strike again, al- 
though the fish may be plainly visible from 
your position on shore or from your canoe. 

“Handling the fish after the strike is 
another delicate proposition, for the angler 
can never guess if his fish—or, rather ‘the 
fish,’ as it is not your fish by a big mar- 
gin until you have him safely landed on 
the river bank or in the canoe—is going 
up or down stream, or up in the air. 

“One must also be certain to have an 
ample supply of flies of proper designs and 
colors, and they must be salmon flies. 
Trout and grilse flies will only hamper you 
in an exasperating manner, for every cast 
that you make, unless the proper fly is 
employed, will be taken by a greedy trout 
or possibly by a grilse, which you know, 
is a young salmon, and I was not after 
small game. The standard salmon patterns 
are the ‘Jock Scott,’ ‘Dusty Miller,’ ‘Dur- 
ham Ranger,’ ‘The Butcher,’ ‘Candlestick 
Maker,’ ‘Fiery Brown,’ “Thunder and Light- 
ning’ and ‘Silver Doctor.’ There are thou- 
sands of others in every shade and color. 

“Salmon rods are another important fac- 
tor. The rods that I use are in three joints, 
and when assembled are about sixteen feet 
in length and weigh from fourteen to twenty 
ounces. I have used all kinds, however, 
and find from long experience that the hand- 
made split bamboo article is the best, not 
only for salmon, but for trout and other 
game fish as well. Most anglers use a 
much heavier rod, but in the hanfs of an 
expert a fourteen-ounce to twenty-ounce rod 
is considered heavy enough. I landed 
twenty-one salmon in one day on a four- 
teen-ounce rod last summer, but I put them 
all back into the water. as we killed only 
what we required for our actual needs. 

“A good Meek Kentucky reel is also a 
necessity, and should ‘e large enough to 
hold at least 150 yards of number D or E 
Kingfisher best-quality enameled line. And 
while on the subject of lines, let me tell 
you this one sure thing: Never attempt to 
<o into the woods unless you are equipped 
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with a first-class line, for it is really the 
line that you depend upon to do the work. 
To secure the best results the Kingfisher 
is the line that I always use; no other will 
serve its purpose. 

“I have tried every known variety and 
brand, but when put to the test they are 
always lacking. I have used a number E 
highest-quality Kingfisher enameled line for 
five years, and it is still in fine condition. 
This is the finest and most perfect fishing 
line manufactured, and for strength-casting 
power has never been equalled. Many a 
good fish has been lost on inferior tackle, 
and it pays to buy the best. 

“The angler of-.moderate means who 
wants a few weeks’ fishing and some quiet, 
out-of-the-world spot, should go to New- 
foundland. The trip will not deplete his 
bank account to an alarming extent, pro- 
viding the expense is s‘ared by a friend, 
and it is always advisable to have a fish- 
ing partner. But one must be sure to se- 
lect the right sort of chap, as a grouch 
will spoil the entire trip, and there is noth- 
ing worse that lives or walks on two feet 
than an undesirable partner on a fishing 
trip. He not only makes life miserable for 
you, but he is usually on the outs with him- 
self. 

“IT do not desire to burden your mind with 
endless detail and facts that you may not 
have any use for on this occasion; besides, 
the receptive parts of my brain are lim- 
ited, and knowledge is constantly changing, 
as new observations regarding fishes and 
fishing bring new facts to light, and modify 
or alter what have personally been my ac- 
cepted facts. Then again, if my notes to 
you took the form of an intelligence bu- 
reau their usefulness would be entirely 
diminished. Information bureaus are hardly 
in a position to deal effectively with the 
questions that interest anglers, and they 
find difficulty in obtaining trustworthy in- 
formation as to where good sport with the 
rod can be obtained. 

“The ‘Where Can I Go?’ is what is want- 
ed, and the advice can only be given by 
an old angler who has had personal expe 
rience of each and all of the difficulties 
that can be met with by the most adven- 
turous fishermen. 

“So, for health and happiness, perpetual 
youth and the surest remedy for all ills 
that humankind endure, try the fishing 
habit, and especially the sport in Newfound- 
land. Seeking the salmon is no more ex- 
pensive than angling for the gigantic tar- 
pon off the coast of Florida.” 

Mr. Smith and I have planned to spend 
four weeks together in Newfoundland this 
coming summer, and then perhaps I'll be 
able to relate some interesting personal ex- 
periences in this wonderful gameland. 


CHARLES BRADFORD. 
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This effort will not be an argument in 
favor of cleaning a rifle from the muzzle; 
neither will it be in defense of the man 
who but half cleans his rifle, nor will it be 
an attempt «o shield the hunters who do 
not clean their rifles at all. It has been 
somewhat of a puzzle to many of us, how- 
ever, why it is that “Shiftless Sim” and 
“Indolent Ike,” who seldom, and often 
never, properly clean their rifles, seem to 
land their deer or other game each season 
about as regularly as many of us who 
would as soon take poison as to let a rifle 
stand over night after being shot without 
a thorough cleaning and oiling. Yet we are 
confronted with the fact that the above 
mentioned Shiftless Sims and Indolent Ikes 
do get the game, and they use, misuse and 
abuse their rifles in a manner simply 
shocking to those who worry themselves 
gray headed long before their time over 
an imaginary speck of rust in the bore of 
their favorite rifle. And this landing of 
their game is accomplished many times 
with rifles in a condition that many of us 
would not accept as gifts and be compelled 
to keep them. 

Long before Mr. Frank M. Woods wrote 
his interesting article, “Muzzle Wear,” 
which appeared in May Outdoor Life, I had 
often thought of trying out some of the 
rifles with which I have been acquainted 
for several years that belonged to a class 
of men who probably give their rifles about 
the average treatment. This “trying out,” 
I had contemplated, was calculated to dis- 
cover, if possible, just how much use and 
abuse the average rifle would endure be- 
fore all semblance of accuracy at the ordi- 
nary hunting ranges disappeared. Had it 
not been for Mr. Woods taking the lead, 
as it were, I fear that it would have been 
many moons yet before I should have mus- 
tered the courage to hand out the facts 
that I now have on hand concerning this 
matter. 

I do not for a moment think that Mr. 
Woods would contend that the one five- 
shot group shown by him proves that the 
.30-30 he wrote about could always be de- 
pended to equal that performance. And 
since firing several five-shot groups from 


Accuracy of the Average Hunter’s Rifle 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


rifles in about as bad condition as rifles 
are ever found, I certainly am not ready to 
say that the same .30-30 Mr. Woods shot 
would not, at least occasionally, make 
smaller groups than the one shown with 
his article; but I am ready to state that 
the average rifle, used as the average rifle 
is used by the average man, is capable of 
killing game far more regularly, at the 
average hunting ranges, than many of us 
have supposed. The reader will please 
keep in mind that I am discussing rifles 
used with smokeless ammunition, and, with 
one or two exceptions, this, in this article, 
will mean faciory ammunition, and, always 
where factory ammunition is mentioned, it 
should be remembered that this will mean 
regular stock ammunition which has been 
purchased at the ordinary stores thousands 
of miles from a cartridge factory, making it 
impossible to ascertain how long it may 
have been loaced, or anything about its his- 
tory previous to falling into the hands of 
the writer for test in the average rifle as 
cared for by the average backwoodsman. 


Just another point or two before proceed- 
ing to actual faéts and figures concerning 
what has been accomplished with the above 
described rifles and ammunition. All the 
rifles shot were regular stock rifles. Most 
of them were fitted with open sights, a few 
of which had been altered somewhat after 
leaving the factory, or replaced with oth- 
ers. All of them had the regular factory 
trigger pulls, and, peculiar as it may seem, 
the smallest group was made with the rifle 
having ehe hardest pull, which, without 
testing, I should estimate as being fully 
eight pounds—possibly more. All the shoot- 
ing was from rest, this rest permitting the 
shooter to sit down and affording a firm 
rest for both elbows, the left hand being 
firmly supported and forearm of rifle rest- 
ing on the hand. With two exceptions the 
only ranges shot at were 50 and 200 yards, 
which were accurately measured. The 
groups were measured from the inner 
edges of bullet holes farthest apart, every 
group but one being accurately reported. 
This doubtful group will be noted farther 
on. 
Before mentioning the results secured 
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from the several rifles recently tried out, 
it might be of interest to refer to some of 
the work turned out by a single-shot .30-40 
Winchester, which until fired by the own- 
er’s wife during his absence and left with- 
out cleaning for a week or ten days, had 
always been kept in perfect condition. This 
one shot, followed by neglect, left the bore 
with small luinps its entire length, and par- 
ticularly were they noticeable near the 
breech. Something like a year later I took 
the rifle in hand, and after considerable 
work removed the lumps and smoothed the 
barrel’s interior considerably. The barrel 
was badly pitted, however, but that it was 
still capable of shooting a bit was proved 
when at 200 yards, with Lyman sights, it 
made a 7-inch group for the first ten shots. 
This with 101% grains Du Pont No. 1 and 
Ideal bullet No. 308241. Excellent groups 
were made with it with both this load and 
regular factory ammunition at fifty yards, 


Cut No. 1—Five shots at 100 yards with .30- 
40 Winchester single-shot rifle with 
badly pitted barrel. Cut shows 
full size of group. 


but I have none of the targets, so can not 
give measurements. I have, however, two 
targets made at 200 yards with this barrel, 
shot from rest, with open sights, in which 
the first ten shots as a group measure 6% 
inches; nine of these as a group measure 
3% inches. The second ten-shot group 
measures 73% inches; nine of these as a 
group measure 3% inches. These last two 
groups were made with the Doyle two- 
groove bullet (the Ideal people very oblig- 
ingly consented to make mould for this bul- 
let for me at no extra charge over the 
regular full length Doyle bullet) and 12 
grains Du Pont No. 1. I have two five- 
shot groups made at 100 yards with this 
pitted barrel and the load just mentioned 
that are shown with this article, full size. 
(See Cuts Nos. 1 and 2). Lyman rear 
sight with small aperture and a cheap Win- 
chester bead front sight such as is sent out 
on the Winchester ’90 model rifle were the 
Sights used. 
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Cut No. 2—Five shots at 100 yards with .30- 
40 Winchester single-shot rifle with 
badly pitted barrel. Group 
shown full size. 


Twenty shots were fired at fifty yards 
from a .25-35 Winchester repeater that the 
owner informed me had not been cleaned 
for over five years, though it had been shot 
occasionally during that time. Those who 
have examined the interior of a rifle bar- 
rel that has been fired with smokeless pow- 
der and allowed to stand without cleaning 
for a few days can easily imagine what the 
bore to that gun resembled. ! can com- 
pare its appearance to nothing but an old 
discarded stove pipe. But as many such 
rifles are to ve found in the hands of care- 
less hunters, end particularly Indians, and 
as these same men manage to land their 
game, it was but natural to be curious as 
to just how they managed it with rifles in 
such horrible shape. Hence the firing of 
the twenty shots now to be mentioned. 

First five-shiop group 23% inches. Second 
group shown full size. (See Cut No. 3). 
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Cut No. 3—Five shots at fifty yards with 
.25-35 Winchester rifle which had not 
been cleaned for over five years, 
though it had been shot occasion- 


ally during that time. Group 
shown full size. 


Third group 2% inches. Fourth group 
measurements are uncertain, two friends 
who witnessed the shooting being positive 
that the group measures 1% inches, while 
I am about as certain that it measures 3% 
inches. This uncertainty is due to tacking 
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the last target near one of the previous 
groups. One of the last bullets may have 
doubled one of these holes, or, aS my 
friends contend, one of the four holes in 
the last group may We doubled. If they are 
right, the group is a good one, while if 
wrong, the larger group would indicate that 
a deer’s heart would have been pretty badly 
shattered by any of the five shots from this 
rifle that had not been cleaned for over 
five years. 

Two five-shot groups only from another 
.25-35 with a rusty barrel were the next 
groups made. First group at fifty yards 
measures 2% inches. The second group 
was at 200 yards and measures 5% inches. 
I know nothing of this gun’s history, but, 
judging from its appearance, the owner evi- 
dently cleaned the bore but never oiled it. 
A dry cloth run through the barrel brought 
out all kinds of rust, while “another with 
oil brought out most of what was left. An- 
other then was run through the barrel, 
after which the two groups mentioned were 
shot. Winchester Express and standard 
front sights were used; also Winchester 
cartridges. 

Three five-shot groups from a rusty .30-30 
Winchester carbine at fifty yards will now 
be reported. The owner had desired me to 
fit this with Sporting rear sights, but on 
glancing through the barrel (I managed to 
see light at “‘t’other”’ end first look) I sim- 
ply had to tell him that in my opinion the 
gun was worthless. It certainly was rusty 
and, judging trom its appearance, had not 
been cleaned for months after being shot. 
The owner informed me that it had been 
returned to him in that condition by a man 
to whom he hed loaned it. (The usual re- 
sults to be expected when a gun is loaned 
to the averag2 man—at least that is about 
the conclusion I arrived at long ago). The 
Express sight to this gun was removed, the 
old slot “blanked,” a new slot cut farther 
ahead and the sporting rear sight driven 
in. Two shots were fired at fifty yards, 
both cutting into same hole. Sight shifted, 
two more fired which struck % inch apart. 
Again moved sight, next shot showing that 
I had them approximately correct when I 
fired the three five-shot groups mentioned 
above, making twenty shots altogether 
that I have fired from this gun. 

First group, 1% inches; second group, 
which was in almost exact center of bull, 
shown full size. (See Cut No. 4). Third 
group 1% inches. Allin bull. Not bad for 
a rusty barrel .30-30 carbine. U. M. C. soft- 
point ammunition used. I should have stated 
before that in all the shooting with repeat- 
ing rifles, soft-point cartridges were always 
used, and the cartridges always loaded into 
the magazine and worked through the ac- 
tion, so that mutilated bullets resulted 
same as would have been the case had a 
man actually been hunting. 
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Cut No. 4—Five shots at fifty yards with 
rusty .80-30 Winchester carbine with Rem- 
ington Arms-U. M. C. soft-point cart- 
ridges. Cut shows group full size. 
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Twenty-five shots only from a .33 Win- 
chester with badly pitted barrel. The rifl- 
ing showed plainly in this barrel, but it 
was black with small pits its entire length. 
Five-shot group at fifty yards with Lyman 
receiver sight; size of group, 21% inches; 
next group with open sights measures 1% 
inches. First group at 200 yards measures 
9, inches, as does also the second, but the 
third group is badly scattered, measuring 
17 inches. ‘This, I am positive, was my 
fault, as I was being handled rather roughly 
by that .33 which, to a man who seldom 
shoots guns giving greater recoil than a .30- 
30, seems ratner closely related to a mule. 
In the hands of a man accustomed to guns 
of such recoil I really believe that that 
same old .33 with its pitted barrel can oc- 
casionally make closer groups than 8 
inches. Several times when about to pull 
trigger I found myself flinching which, 
without doubt, accounts for this last, group 
being so large. Winchester cartridges 
used in all guns but the .30-30. 

Fifty-one shots from an old .44-40 Win- 
chester ’92 model. I had intended shooting 
five ten-shot groups, but by mistake fired 
eleven shots in the second trial. (This group 
is shown full size). This gun was purchased 
by its present owner in England and has 
the English proof marks on it. Bore quite 
rusty its entire length; open sights used for 
all shooting. 

First ten-shot group at fifty yards meas- 
ures 2 inches; second group, which contains 
eleven shots, shown full size. (See Cut No. 





Cut No. 5—Eleven shots with .44-40, Model 
"92 Winchester rifle with rusty barrel, 
at fifty yards. Group shown 
full size. 
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5. Third group, ten shots, 1% inches. 
Above three groups at fifty yards. At 200 
yards two ten-shot groups were fired, the 
first measuring 9% inches, while the second 
measured 914%, inches. Winchester smoke- 
less cartridges used in the .44. 

It will be noticed that all the shooting 
mentioned above was with Winchester rifles 
and carbines. I should have tried out other 
makes could I have procured any readily. 
While the results would have undoubtedly 
been better with a better shot behind the 
old weatherbeaten guns, at the same time, 
the results will assist somewhat in explain- 
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ing why it is that “ye old-timer” and his 
often much-abused rifle manages to land his 
game so regularly at the usual game ranges. 

As I have intimated, I would not accept 
as a gift, and be compelled to keep them, 
any, or all, of the rifles I have been writing 
about, but if in a game country and com- 
pelled to use uny of them, I should consider 
aman a mighty poor shot, a bungling hunt- 
er, or both, if he failed to land his deer witn 
one of them under average hunting con- 
ditions. But in spite of:all this I think that 
the majority of us who love the rifle will 
continue to clean it as regularly and as 
carefully as of old. 


Inter-Club Rifle Shooting Championship of the U.S. Season 1913 
(Gallery Ranges.) j 


The league matches of 1913 were undoubt- 
edly the most successful that the National 
Rifle Associaiion has ever promoted, owing 
no doubt to the fact that it was the first 
competition for the new national trophy pre- 
sented by the War Department. 

Twerty-four clubs entered in the competi- 
tion and several more entered too late to 
be included in the schedule. The names of 
these clubs were as follows: Adrian (Michi- 
gan) Rifle Club; Bangor (Maine) Rifle As- 
sociation; Birmingham (Alabama) Athletic 
Club Rifle Association; Bucyrus (Ohio) Ri- 
fle Association; Dickinson (North Dakota) 


Rifle Club; District of Columbia Rifle Asso- 


ciation; Engineers’ -Rifle and Revolver 
Club, Cleveland, Ohio; First Wisconsin Old 
Guard Rifle Association, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Madison (Minnesota) Rifle and Revolver 
Club; Manchester (New Hampshire) Rifle 
and Pistol Club; Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Ri- 
fle and Pistol Club; Myles Standish Rifle 
Club, Portland, Maine; New Orleans (Louis- 
iana) Rifle and Revolver Club; Philadelphia 
(Pennsylvania) Rifle Association; Presque 
Isle Rifle Club, Erie, Pa.; Rocky Mountain 
Rifle Club, Butte, Mont.; St. Louis (Mis- 
souri) Colonial Revolver Club; St. Paul 
(Minnesota) Rifle and Pistol Club; Tacoma 
(Washington) Rifle and Revolver Club; the 
Park Club, Bridgeport, Conn.; Thirteenth 
Regiment Rifle Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; War- 
ren (Pennsylvania) . Rifle’ and Revolver 
Club; Winchester Rod and Gun Club, New 
Haven, Conn., and the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Revolver Club. 

Fortunately, the twenty-four clubs were 
divided equally between the East and West, 
thus making it possible to make an even 
schedule of twelve teams in each league. 
Through an unfortunate delay in the mails 
the official targets for the opening matches 
were not received by the Winchester Rod 
and Gun Club and the Philadelphia Rifle 
Association in time for them to begin the 
matches as scheduled, and rather than fire 
several matches to catch up to the sched- 


ule, both clubs withdrew from the matches. 

In the Eastern league after the with- 
drawal of the Winchester Rod and Gun 
Club it was seen that the first honors would 
probably. rest between the old established 
Warren and Park clubs, but a new element 
sprang up in the District of Columbia Rifle 
Association, an organization which was 
organized only a few weeks before the 
matches began. The husky infant by de- 
feating the Park Club not only ruined that 
clubs chances for winning but nosed them 
out for second place as well. 

The New Orleans Rifle and Revolver Club 
got a bad start through their efforts to 
shoot the matches out of doors, thus badly 
handicapping themselves. 

In the Western league, the Cleveland ag- 
gregation started off at a winning clip and 
remained ahead, although the Adrian club 
gave them a gallant fight. The winning 
club in both ieagues made eleven clean vic- 
tories. 

When it comes to the question of the best 
average performers, it is seen that the 
Park club leads all the teams in both 
leagues with an average of 990.9 of a possi- 
ble 1,000 for every match, with Warren a 
close second with an average of 990. Last 
year, New Haven, the winner, made an 
average of 991.5 which still stands as a 
record The best team score was made by 
The Park Club in its match against New 
Orleans a 998 which stands as the record. 

The record for the best individual aver- 
age, made by George W. Chesley of the 
New Haven team in 1912, was not beaten. 
The hcnor of making the highest average 
score in the 1913 matches is shared by two 
men, H. O. Wheelock of the Warren club and 
John Humphries of the Cleveland club, each 
with an average of 198.5; E. W. Sweeting of 
Warren was taird with 198.4 and C. R. Dis- 
brow of the Park Club fourth with 198.2. 
Many possibles were made, M. J. Lyon, 
Park club and E. W. Sweeting of War- 
ren each made three; F. Keeler, E. 
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S. Munson, H. O. Wheelock of Warren, D. 
J. Cullity of Manchester and J. Humphrey 
of Cleveland each made two and G. L. Hall, 
Wm. C. Andrews and C. B. Chisholm of the 
Engineers, A. Erdahl of Dickinson and C. 
W. Vanstone, A. B. Gully, J. Williams, Jr., 
C. R. Disbrow, C. B. Naramore and W. W. 
Naramore of Park each made one. 

The standing of the clubs of the two 
leagues at the close of the series of matches 
was as follows: 


EASTERN LEAGUE. 
Won. Lost. 


ER Fans ise e 5 eet ginal ete 11 0 
puperaet OF CoOlMMDIA. «25 606+ csc 10 1 
5 ee rere nee 9 2 
CY x os 5 Hela cc es awb ews ae 8 3 
ee? MERI 55 ..s.0.s:06 05 ew bare 7 3 
I os 6 aur x 0's ws boreiovadee OE 5 6 
BERR eran tee ae 4 7 
oe ee ee eae 4 7 
SNE Side ode « os 6-6 goals Seles eae 3 8 
ED 05s bo daa ca eae ee 2 9 


WESTERN LEAGUE. 
Won. Lost. 


EE: “a kiScte avare Ecol eels eee 11 ) 
ED Jo lwdld's we 6 kes oes hatte a aware 10 1 
SS ern eer nee 9 2 
R.  , See ents re 8 3 
RR re eee 7 4 
NY 3. fe ais ew aoa me eo ate oes 5 6 
IS uo Joa! «04k Scorn ens 5 6 
Pane WEROCOMOIN 6c iccvcdseewecee 5 6 
I ss Sand is Croie wee ee pew a a 3 8 
Sn EN hs seas ae ONG wee ake 2 9 
POR. 5i.cne diwwss bees ks 2 9 
EE as -46 gin we Ba es a eee ee 1 10 


The Warre: club having been the victors 
of the Eastern League and the Cleveland 
club of the Western League, it became neces- 
sary fcr these two clubs to shoot off for 
the United States championship. There was 
considerable delay in getting these clubs 
together owing to the fact that the judge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the March, 1913, 
issue of Outdoor Life I notice that C. W. 
Powers asks for information regarding re- 
duced or short-range loads for the Savage 
22 Hi. P. 

I have used the short-range loads in the 
Savage .22 H. P. rifle for the past year for 
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small-game shooting, with very good results. 
and the groups which I am enclosing will 
show what I have been able to do with 
these loads. While these groups might be 
better, still I believe they show accuracy 
enough for shooting small game. 


The .22 H.P. Savage With Reduced Loads at 25 Yards 


NO,S 








and several members of the Cleveland 
club were called out on militia duty in con- 
nection with the floods in the State of Ohio 
and were on Guty for several weeks. The 
clubs eventually got together on the night 
of April 25th when representatives from 
each club were present when the com- 
petitors fired. The result of the shoot off 
was as follows: 


WARREN. | ENGINEERS. 
Score. | Score. 
PF. ee FR ae cass 200/W. C. Andrews....200 
E. W. Sweeting....199|John Humphrey...197 
Freeman Peterson.198\E. E. Tindall...... 197 
H. O. Wheelock....198/Geo. L. Hale...... 196 
. G; enieee. ss. cs 198i%. P. Cole... v0 cee 195 
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The averages of the eleven highest clubs 
for all the matches are as follows: The 
Park Club 990.9; Warren Club 990; Engi- 
neers 988.7; District of Columbia‘ 982; Ad- 
rian 976; St. Paul 973; Manchester 970.9; 
Butte 970; Bucyrus 964.4; Dickinson 963.2; 
Myles Standish 958.8. 

The above clubs along with the Win- 
chester Rod and Gun Club, if that club en- 
ters in the 1914 matches, will compose 
Class A. for those matches. It is the pur- 
pose hereafter to do away with sectional 
leagues and to substitute therefor classes 
along the same lines as is carried out in 
the national matches between the states 
and the regular services. The most effi- 
cient clubs shown by their previous year’s 
record, will be put in Class A. There will 
be as many classes as there are multiples 
of twelve clubs entering the competition 
and prizes will be given to the winning club 
of each class. 





Group No. 10—*Ten shots at 75 feet; 
Groups Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 each contain 5 
shots at 75 feet; Groups Nos 1,2 and 3 were 
made with cartridges loaded with 9 grains 
(Ideal measure) du Pont shotgun smoke- 
less; Group No. 4, with 5 grains (Ideal 
measure) du Pont Unique; Group No. 5, 
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with 12 grains (Ideal measure) du Pont 
Shotgun smokeless. Bullets were made in 
Ideal moulds, No. 228367; sharp-pointed, 
58 grains weight, tempered, 1 part tin to 
25 parts lead; U. M. C. No. 6 primers. Shoot- 
ing was done outdoors, in more or less wind, 
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with muzzle rest, using a 6-power ‘scope. cartridges these loads at 75 feet group about 

The only fault to be found in this load is 3 inches low and 1% inches to the left, 
that it groups in a different place than the caused, no doubt, by the absence of flip, or 
regular high-power cartridges. When rifle whip of the light barrel. C. E. HOWARD. 
is sighted for 200 yards with the regular Colorado. 












The “Winchester-Matterson” .22 Pistol 


A new candidate for honors in .22 pistol crank is yet to be satisfied, and so Matter- 
matches is the one which will likely be son has simply thrown his hat into the ring 
known by the name showing above. and waits the verdict, which, when given, 





















Cut. 1—W. H. Matterson, designer and msk- 
er Winchester-Matterson Pistol. 















Mr. W. H. Matterson, range officer of the 
Adrian, Michigan, Rifle Club, designed this 
pistol and has made up several on order, 
after exhibiting and demonstrating the orig- 
inal. Mr. John S. Bonner, the genial cap- 
tain of the Adrian Club, has thoroughly 
tested one pistol which he owns, and it is 

















Cut 3.—John S. Bonner. 
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will to a certainty be favorable in the light 
of the showing all ready made by those 
pistols he has so far manufactured and had 
tried out. 


























Cut 2.—Mr. Matterson’s Pistol. 









from his report and photographs that the 
readers of Outdoor Life really get this 
news, because Mr. Matterson, the inventor, 
is indeed a quiet man when the matter of 
talking about his own work is up for dis- 
cussion. Such well-known makes of single- 
shot .22 pistols as the Smith & Wesson, 
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the Remington and the Stevens have shot Cut 4.—Mr. Bonner’s Pistol. 
such excellent scores, that, at first thought, 
it would seem there is scarcely room for A pistol may shoot accurately and yet 


another .22 pistol, yet all know that the give room for improvement along some 
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other lines to date overlooked, and right 
here is one strong point of the Winchester 
Matterson: This pistol is made from the 
barrel of a .22 bolt-action Winchester rifle, 
which is cut down to desired length of, say, 
10 to 12 inches; then this barrel with its 
action is fitted to stock as shown in the 
photographs and sights as ordered are 
placed. The pictures show one a 10-inch 
pistol and the other a 12-inch and with 
stocks of slightly varying design, giving 
room in the one case for a Lyman sight, 
so set that the extreme length of the sight- 
ing plane is taken advantage of; whereas 
plain, open rear sight is used on the other 
weapon in accordance with taste of the 
owner. 

The fitting of barrels to stocks is a fine 
piece of work, so carefully adjusted that 


there is no play, hence no vibration or ~ 


“shooting loose,” as occasionally happens 
when hinged-joint pistols begin to wear. It 
is this solidity, fine adjustment and careful 
cutting down of barrel, with its final muzzle 
finish, which shows up the mechanical ge- 
nius and technique of Mr. Matterson. 

The Winchester .22 short’ Lesmok cart- 
ridge in these pistols will carry up to the 
limit of the shooter’s holding ability, over 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking over 
the June, 1911, number of the MHunter- 
Trader-Trapper, I find where Associate 
Editor Kreps says that in the first second 
of its flight a bullet falls 16 feet, and in 
the next one it drops 48 feet, and in the 
third one it falls 80 feet. 

In looking over the late numbers of Out- 
door Life for 1912, I find several tables 
given by Chas. Newton, in which he gives 
some tables on ballistics of several hnigh- 
power cartridges. 

Take for instance the 142%-grain Ross 
.280 copper tube. Its trajectory at 1,000 
yards is 9 feet and the time is 1.50 sec- 
ond. Apparently in the first second of its 
flight it will drop about 5 feet, according 
to Mr. Newton’s table; and taken from Mr. 
Kreps’ table it would drop 16 feet. As 
the two figures differ so widely, I thought 
I would see if I could become enlightened 
on the subject. EDDIE ANDERSON. 

Washington. 


We referred this letter to Mr. Newton 
for a reply. He writes as follows: “The 
apparent discrepancy found by Mr. Ander- 
eon is due to his confusing the trajectory 
height with the distance the bullet has 
dropped. If the trajectory of the bullet 
were a true arc of a circle then the tra- 
jectory height might be deemed to be half 
the amount of drop. However, the trajec- 
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Trajectory Has Been Confused With Drop of Bullet 


ranges within the fifty-yard class, discount- 
ing by a shade when so used in the hands 
of an expert the usual revolver scores. 

These pistols will be turned out by Mat- 
terson as strictly “made to order,” in accord 
with the distinctive tastes of the prospec- 
tive purchaser, who may rely upon getting 
the very best. 

The pull-off is something surprising, be- 
ing sweet, clear and sudden, at about 3% 
pounds. This feature is like all the other 
work done by Matterson, ‘‘guaranteed,” and 
how he has accomplished it with the rough 
bolt-action to work up from, is something 
yet to be told and as only Matterson knows 
and he won’t tell, a blank report is in order. 
To sum up briefly, in closing: We have 
presented the possibility to .22 pistol-shot 
cranks of securing upon order, from a re- 
liable, enthusiastic workman, an arm guar- 
anteed to give consistent shooting, with 
options as to barrel length and stock and 
sight adjustments, shaped to the individual 
requirements of the purchaser; a weapon- 
indeed, of rare and tasty design, including 
the long-sought feature of rigid attachment 
of barrel to stock and, withal, not a freak 
weapon. W. M. PUGH. 
Maryland. 





tory of the bullet is not the true are of a 
circle but is parabolic in form, the curve 
described becoming sharper and _ sharper 
as it proceeds, owing to the joint opera- 
tion of two causes, viz: the loss of the 
velocity of the bullet because of which it 
requires more time to pass over a given 
space toward the end of the range than at 
the muzzle, and the increased speed at 
which it is dropping in a given length of 
time, since the fall of the bullet is accel- 
erated uniformly as it gathers momentum. 
Therefore the trajectory height of the 
bullet is decidedly less than half its actual 
fall from the original line of projection. 

“In firing over comparatively short 
ranges we sometimes roughly estimate the 
drop of the bullet as being twice the tra- 
jectory height, and likewise roughly esti- 
mate the summit of the trajectory as being 
midway between the rifle and the target. 
These approximations are sufficiently ac- 
curate for quick estimates in field work, 
but neither of. them are correct, since the 
summit of the trajectory is always less 
than half the drop of the bullet from the 
original line of projection, and it is always 
beyond a point midway between the rifie 
and the target. 

“As an illustration, the United States 
Springfield rifle has a muzzle velocity of 
°.700 feet per second. Firing at 1,000 yards 
the highest point in its trajectory is 14.48 
feet, and this occurs at a distance of 
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580 7-10 yards from the muzzle. The angle 
of departure of the bullet is 48.198 min- 
utes. This angle of departure would, in 
case the bullet followed the line of pro- 
jection in a straight line, cause the bullet 
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to strike 40.16 feet above the target. There- 
fore the actual drop of the bullet from the 
line of projection is 40.16 feet, while the 
trajectory height is but 14.48 feet. 
"CHAS. NEWTON.” 


Where X-Man Scores 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February is- 
sue Mr. E. L. Stevenson quotes Mr. Arthur 
Smith, a Catalina Island guide, as saying 
that he considered a goat much harder to 
kill than a deer; also that several goats 
were killed with “The Imp,” none requiring 
a second shot. 

I have not a trace of a doubt that the 
goats were killed as stated. The arm should 
certainly be sufficiently powerful for such 
game. But let’s see how the theory as to 
the goat’s greater tenacity of life than the 
deer will work out: 

We will assume that a goat is harder to 
kill than a deer. In regions affording both 
deer and moose you will find old hunters 
who will contend that a deer will generally 
stand more punishment than a moose. Ergo, 
if a goat is harder to kill than a deer, and 
a deer harder to kill than a moose, then a 
goat must be harder to kill than a moose. 
Maybe X-man’s big game record is not so 
bad after all. 

Since we have these premises, why not 
apply them to the “right-caliber” question? 


“The Imp” is reported as the nothing-better 
weapon for goats, and as a goat is harder to 
kill than a moose, it naturally follows that 
an “Imp” is unnecessarily powerful for 
moose hunting. And there it goes again! 
The .22 is too big. Further reductions in 
the size of bore seem inevitable. There’s 
no use in having too much power. Reduce 
the charge and the arm can be made lighter 
and the ammunition will not weigh so much. 
But—confound it!—can't we never get a 
question settled? The way things are go- 
ing now the bigger the game the smaller 
the bore. That’s the worst part of it. The 
.22 being too big, .11 caliber would prob- 
ably be about right for moose. But what in 
the deuce will we use for elephant? Have 
to close the bore up entirely, no doubt. It 
certainly looks bad for the barrel borers, 
doesn’t it? Poor fellows! They have 
served us so well in days agone. As a 
tribute of appreciation for faithful services, 
all the members of all the tribes should 
turn out and give a rousing dance at their 
funeral. KE. W. H. 
Texas. 


Please Quote Correctly 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Concerning vari- 
ous comments in the last few issues of 
the magazine about negative angle sighting, 
also about definitions of energy, calcula- 
tions of striking force and various similar 
topics, I notice that I am being made to 
say in quotation marks things I never did 
say, and would not say, for they are not 
exactly correct. “Something just as good” 
is hardly fair when quoting a man, espe- 
cially about a technical and difficult sub- 
ject. I am always willing to stand by or 
to retract instantly, if wrong, anything | 
have actually written, but I am not willing 
to be misqouted. It puts any man in a 
wrong light. It is due to carelessness, I 
fully appreciate, and trusting to memory 
rather than looking up mv exact words, 
with also their ever-modifying context, re- 
member, yet it gave an entirely wrong im- 
pression. 

For instance, these misquotations put me 
in the position of actually fathering negative 
sighting, when I took particular care to say 
that personally I knew nothing about it, but 
was only reporting what I had seen pub- 
lished and illustrated in a reputable Eng- 
lish journal. It used to be the custom to 
kill the messenger of bad news but I have 


hopes this does not now apply I distine 
tively stated, as I remember, that I gave 
the report for what it was worth, without 
comment either one way or the other, and 
suggested that it be tried out by some one 
in actual practice. If it won't work, well 
and good. That leaves me in exactly the 
same position as if it works to perfection. 

The other gentleman not only asked for 
methods of calculating the striking power 
of bullets, but also asked concerning the 
meaning of certain scientific terms, such 
as “momentum,” which the dictionary did 
not make sufficiently clear to him. My 
answer dealt solely with this part of his 
question. Kindly refer to his questions 
and then to my answer—not to my answer 
alone and assume concerning his ques 
tions, and then all of us will be a bit more 
accurate. The way a rumor becomes born 
and grows is a curious thing sometimes, as 
in this case. 

I am always not only glad but anxious to 
take back, correct or modify any statement 
I have ever made in print, in this maga- 
zine or any other, when proven to be inthe 
wrong, but a man is hardly called on to 
protect the mistakes of others. Please 
don’t misquote me. 

New York. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 

















Concerning a New Trombone 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending with 
this, photo of what I believe represents the 
best action adapted to modern high-power 
rifle cartridges. Being a born gun-lover, 
and having never seen a gun that did not 


yet the model proves to me that the action 
is theoretically correct. The model weighs 
6% pounds and is large enough to handle 
the .405 Winchester cartridge, although 
made on a 6 mm. barrel. Yes, I have ap- 

















have some slight objectionable features, 1 
created this model after years of criticizing. 
The workmanship shown is very inferior, 


plied for a patent, and if the gun cranks 

desire more information it can be had by 

addressing me, Box 251, Clarkson, Wash. 
Wash. FP. J. PRATT. 


Some Kind Words for the Old .45-70 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is always a 
favorite gun in any gun crank’s mind, and 
pretty often that crank thinks his ideas of 
a first-class deer or bear gun is about cor- 
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rect, more so if he has’ been fortunate to 
score a clean kill the first shot. 

In Outdoor Life a few years ago (possibly 
eight or ten) some good fellow branded me 
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as a charcoal burner because I still stuck to 
the .45-70, ’86 model Winchester as an all- 
round gun. Possibly he was correct; we 
don’t hear much about the .45-70 these days, 
but even at this late day I would rather 
carry the .45-70 than several of the newer 
pea shooters, not meaning to cast any re- 
flections on any of them. All have their 
merits; some are better than others, of 
course, but as a whole there are several 
American-made guns that sell around $15 
that are good enough to kill more game 
than most of us will be able to find, provid- 
ing that we hold in the correct spot. 

Just as an example, a few years ago I had 
an occasion to kill an ugly bull for beef, and 
not being able to drive him in a shed where 
he was to be hung up, I took a shot at him 
trotting along sideways to me, possibly 100 
feet away. I aimed for his ear and con- 
nected all right. He stopped, pawed the 
earth a bit, and then trotted on as if nothing 
had happened. I spilled another 500-grain 
bullet into the barrel and let drive, aiming 
again for the ear. He stopped, faced me, put 
his tail up over his back and came trotting 
straight toward me with his head down. It 
was a mighty fast trot, and maybe an ex- 
pert would call it running. It wasn’t the 
turkey trot, anyway, so I let him have it 
again, without much of any aim, as about 
this time I had my eye on a convenient 
chinckipin tree. Bully went down in a heap, 
as if a box car had struck him, and he never 
got up. 

On examination it was found that, the 
first two shots were low, breaking his jaw 
bone and going out on the other side. Both 
bullets entered within an inch of each other. 
The last shot, fired at about thirty or forty 
feet, entered just a little low of center of 
forehead and went out back of the ear. 

This poor showing doesn’t prove anything 
against the .45-70; it simply shows poor 
judgment and careless shooting. A few 
days later I saw a 1,200-pound bull killed 
with a .22 long Winchester with one shot 
in the forehead. This doesn’t prove, how- 
ever, that the .22 long is a good gun for 
heavy shooting; it only shows that a bullet 
even as small as the .22 long will knock 


down a lot of meat under favorable condi- 
tions. I'll venture to say that a 1,200-pound 
bull will stand up and take a whole box of 
.22s if fired two inches low through the jaw. 

I saw a deer in Oregon that had been 
killed with a .22 short—an accident surely. 
I also saw another shot four times with a 
.22 Hi Power, and twice with a .405, and 
was not gotten until the afternoon of the 
following day. Again this doesn’t prove any- 
thing for or against any of these guns. It 
might indicate pretty strongly that more de- 
pends on where the lead strikes than the 
name stamped on the gun barrel, and, pos- 
sibly, it might be well for the man who is 
doing the shooting to choose a gun that fits 
and is not too heavy in weight or recoil; his 
aim is sure to be better. 

The most successful deer hunter I ever 
knew used a .32-20 for years and made sport 
of me because I toted a .45-70. Today I use 
mostly a .30-30 carbine, but for bear the .405 
suits a lot better. I feel safer, but the kick 
is a little strong, and, like connecting with 
the business end of a mule a few times, a 
fellow gets scared. 

The .405 makes me flinch after my lips 
get swollen and my shoulder lame, and a 
fellow can do better work with a gun having 
less recoil if the kick jars his constitution. 

My old .45-70 has some kick coming, too, 
but some way I didn’t mind so much in 
those days. Now the .30-30 carbine answers 
the purpose very well, though I don’t know 
whether or not it has any of that trajectory 
or foot pounds that we hear so much about, 
and don’t hit me too hard when I say I 
haven't gone clean back on the .45-70 by a 
long shot yet, and am going to keep mine; 
maybe charcoal will come back into style 
again some day. 

I never owned a .22 Hi Power, but hunted 
alongside of one last year, and I decided 
that the .22 Hi Power isn’t a good gun in 
the brush. Not having seen it tried out in 
an open country, I wouldn’t care to express 
an opinion, though there are several guns 
that would take my money quicker; namely, 
the .30-30, .32-40, .32 Special, .33, .405, the 
.85 and last but not least, the out-of-date 
-45-70. L. B. WOOSTER. 

Illinois. 


Admires the King-Adolph Telescope Sight 


Editor Outdoor Life: —Some few days ago 
| read an article in an eastern sportsmen’s 
publication on the telescope sights. Having 
been much interested in such sights for 
the past several years, and having tried sev- 
eral of the different makes I wish to speak 

word of praise for the “King-Adolph” 
sight, made, I think, by the King Optical 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The sight I 
have was furnished and mounted for me on 
a three-barrel gun by Fred Adolph of Genoa, 


New York. I have had the sight with me 
on several hunting trips and am delighted 
with it. The enclosed photo will give you 
some idea of the mountings which seem to 
me to be as nearly perfect as is possible to 
make them. My gun uses .25-20 high veloc- 
ity cartridges and I have never seen the 
least change in the target since I first reg- 
ulated it. Cannot say what the recoil of 
the more powerful cartridges would have 
on changing the adjustment. I have a five- 
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power Winchester sight with leather case 
which I like for target work, but I much 
prefer the King-Adolph sight for hunting. 
My sight is small enough for me to carry in 
hunting coat until game is sighted: then 1 
can take it from coat and snap it on the 
mountings in a very few seconds and as eas- 
ily take it off. No time lost with screws or 
dovetailed mountings to slide over. With 
this sight I can kill rabbits. squirrels or a 
turkey at a distance a poor shot like my- 


King-Adolph 


Sight. 


self could not think of doing with the ordi- 
nary sights. I am not an optical expert so 
will take up no time in describing the mer- 
its of this sight from that viewpoint. I will 
add, however, that I have tried some of the 
others (American and German makes) anda 
I find this the best of them all. I should 
advise anyone looking for a medium-priced 
hunting sight to investigate this make be- 
fore buying. TOM TURPIN. 
Tenn. 


For a Light-Weight Man-Stopper 


died, some time later, yet both would have 
been able, if armed and alert, to have put 
their assailants down to stay. 

What is a pocket gun for? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is high time a 
row was made about the small-caliber pock- 
et gun. The small size and low price, also 
the misleading advertising about the later 
varieties has led to an absurd over-rating of 
their value, to say nothing of excusing the 
freshly recurring cases of manslaughter 
that can be laid to their doors. 

Manslaughter is a strong term, but it cer- 
tainly looks like the right one for the place. 

Let us take two cases of national inter- 
est. The man White, whom Thaw killed, 
took several .32 caliber Colt automatic bul- 
lets without losing his senses. David Gra- 
ham Phillips, who was recently assassinat 
ed by an insane man with a similar weapon, 
kept his feet while most of a magazine full 
was emptied into. him. Both these men 
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Is it a weap- 
on of offense or defense. If designated 
for assassins and malevolent officers, the 
.32 hard nose bullet just fills the bill, but, 
as for protection, it is nothing of the sort. 
The prime element of protection is preven- 
tion, and no .32 bullet will positively pre- 
vent its recipient from “coming back” at its 
donator. 

No, this is not an argument for the old 
Single-action Army .45. That gun will do 
for sentimentalists and those who, rightful- 
ly enough, see no reason for changing from 
what they. have been used to, but we of the 
younger generation want the up to-date ar- 
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ticle. And as we are in the majority, let us 
argue. 

The army discarded the .35 for the .45, 
but the standard police arm is now, as ever, 
the .82. Who knows best, army or police? 
We know mighty well which is the most ef- 
ficient. Well, we can put up with the in- 
efficient article just as long as we tolerate 
it. For my part, I would like to see the sale 
of .82s stopped. 

It is unnecessary to say anything against 
the .25 and .22 caliber pistols and revolvers 
as weapons of defense. Most of us know 
that the .25, regarded by some as leaving 
nothing to be desired, shoots a bullet o? 
50 grains, with very little more penetration 
than a .22 long rifle bulles of 40 grains, and 
is correspondingly trifling. 

Have I made this clear? Then let me 
proceed to the point, viz.: What is the kind 
of a gun that the future will bring forth? 
Or, rather, what do we want in the way of 
a reliable weapon of defense? 

As to caliber, it will have to be no less 
than .388 and no more than .45. <A good 
mean would be the .41. The lightest gun 
we have for the .41 Colt weighs two pounds. 
Too much, by far. The most popular pocket 
gun that ever happened, the Smith & Wes- 
son double action .38, weighed but 17 
ounces. Eighteen ounces is the weight of 
the common British Bulldog, in .45 calibre, 
5-shot, with 21-inch barrel, at 10s. 6d., and 
it shoots practically the same charge—a lit- 
tle more lead and a little less powder. 

Of course we want an automatic. Surely 
we can improve upon the English barker. 
Now, why not a .41 caliber, 6 or 7-shot auto, 
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6% inches long, 1 inch thick, to weigh 18 
ounces and be very simple in construction” 

Why not, indeed, saith someone sardoni- 
cally. Not because it’s not wanted—but be- 
cause its a mechanical impossibility? Is 
that so? Now, listen—I, who thus vaporize, 
am no superficial dreamer—I am a mechan 
ic who knows the limits of automatic ma- 
chinery and just about what is necessary to 
produce economical results. And I know 
guns as only one who has squandered lots 
of money on them can know. And I tell 
you flatly that it is entirely practicable to 
produce such a gun, market it at $10, supply 
it with an interchangeable barrel and ac- 
tion for the .22 S., and all with every regard 
for the last known elements of safety, con- 
venience and appearance. 

But I am just as positive that it will nev- 
er, never be done in this world, as long as 
we put in our time bragging up what, by the 
grace of the arms trust, we now have, 
rather than getting together and agreeing 
upon what we ought to have, and kicking 
until we get it. 

I forgot to say that the action of the civil 
ized nations in condemning the use of ex 
panding bullets for the service, is sufficient 
grounds for discarding the soft-nose bullets 
in existing pistols. If you want to convert 
a would-be stick-up artist into a graveyard 
pew-holder, then use a rapid-fire perforator 
loaded with these hemorrhage-insuring buzz 
saws; but if you simply want to keep yorrr- 
self and others from harm, use a gun and a 
cartridge that will knock your man flat and 
hors du combat, yet give him a chance to 
recover. “ANTIPOP.” 
Calif. 


What is the Muzzle Velocity as Compared With Velocity at 15 Feet 


—that both a bullet and an arrow require 
some distance to attain momentum? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Is it a fact that 
the muzle velocity of a bullet is not so great 
as the velocity some ten or more feet away 


Colo. IN A FOG. 


The .22 Hi-Power Savage as the “All-Around” Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a rifle 
crank ever since the time when I was a boy 
and a misguided relative gave me a Flo- 
bert rifle that shot .22 shorts and BB caps. 
Since that time I have changed guns as 
often as a sailor his sweethearts, and my 
pocketbood would permit. 

When the Savage people announced their 
new .22 Hi-Power I was very much inter- 
ested and persuaded a local dealer, much 
against his will, to order one. When it 
came, I liked the looks of it so much that 
I thought I would emulate our illustrious 
friend, Steve Brodies, and take a chance, so 
| purchased it. 

I was. more than pleased with its perform- 
ance on the range and was satisfied that 


it would give a good account of itself in 
the game fiel’, but in order for it to take 
the place of an “all-around” rifle, it had to 
handle something else besides the regular 
high-power load. About this time I noticed 
that the Marble people were making an 
adapter for this rifle to handle the .22 long- 
rifle cartridge. I got one at once and found 
that it worked all right in every respect, 
although it was not quite as convenient as 
the other adapters made by this concern, on 
account of the firing pin being loose and 
liable to be lost. However, the .22 long- 
rifle cartridge shoots as accurately through 
this rifle as any gun I ever shot. Now, this 
was all very fine, and I was mighty pleased 
but like any other crank, I was not quite 
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satisfied and began wishing for a cartridge 
that would give me a muzzle velocity 
around 2,000 feet per second, that would 
make a good woodchuck load, and one that 
would be cheap enough to be shot freely. 
About this time I noticed an announcement 
of the Marlin people in Outdoor Life, stat- 
ing that they had worked out a medium- 
power load for this gun and that they would 
sell the bullets direct to users. I got in 
communication with them and purchased 
500 of their No. 228367 gas-checked bullets, 
together with an Ideal reloading tool for 
the .22 Hi-Power. I reloaded some of my 
old shells with this bullet and 18 grains of 
Du Pont’s Lightning and found that I had 
one dandy load for 100 yards or over (I 
haven’t been able to try it for over a 100 
yards yet). This load is, to my mind, more 
accurate than the regular factory cartridge 
and I think that unless I have some hard 
luck, that I will be able to make several 
woodchucks live mighty hard this spring. 
I figure that this load is costing me about 
two-thirds of a cent each, and if I made my 
own bullets, the cost would be considerably 
less. 
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Now to recapitulate: 1 have a rifle that, 
so far as the mechanical side is concerned, 
is without a peer. It weighs only 6% 
pounds, is a hammerless, take-down, re- 
peater. I can shoot the regular factory- 
cartridge with its 70-grain, soft-nosed, ex- 
panding (one might say exploding) bullet, 
which has a muzzle velocity of 2,800 feet 
per second and which has demonstrated in 
the woods this fall that it is the equal, if 
not the superior, of the .30-30. I can then 
shoot the reloaded cartridge with its 68- 
grain bullet with a muzzle velocity around 
2,000 feet per second and which, up to and 
including 100 yards, is unexcelled for ac 
curacy and from the fact that it penetrated 
cleanly 3, of an inch of steel boiler plate 
at fifty feet, cutting a hole 33-100 of an inch 
in diameter, it would appear to be a better 
killer than a .25-20. Now, to finish the list 
I have the good old .22 long-rifle, with its 
well-known accuracy, power and cheapness. 

Now, if this won’t satisfy the ordinary 
gun crank, I will lay down my cards and 
cash in, as the only thing it lacks, in my 
estimation, is the ability to handle a 20- 
gauge shotgun shell. A. E. MARCUM. 

Pennsylvania. 


Some Old Colt Revolvers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Something more 
than a year ago I mentioned, in a letter to 
your magazine, that I wished to secure one 
of the old Colt .36 caliber cap-and-ball five- 
shooters made over to use the .38 C. F. car- 
tridges for use as a pocket pistol in prefer 
ence to anything else I could have. I had 
seen these remodeled revolvers many years 
ago and thought I would have but little 
trouble in locating one. But a short time 


after my letter was published one of your 
readers in San Francisco offered me one 
that, from his description, was just what I 
wanted, but I never saw it, for the express 
office was burglarized the night it arrived 
and my pistoi was about the*only thing ta- 
ken. I lost nothing—except the gun—for 
the express company reimbursed me for all 
but the mental anguish. 

At about this time another of your read- 








































































ers, and they all seem to be of “the salt of 
the earth,” residing in Washington, D. C., 
presented me with an excellent specimen of 
the caliber .36 five-shot cap-and-ball Colt, for 
I believed that I could “make it over,” as 
mother used to do with my pants. Not be- 
ing able to give the time to the work I 
took the job to a gunsmith friend, an Eng- 
lish importation named Hedgeland, and ex- 
plained to him what I wanted. 

“Hedge” is a peach of a workman and af- 
ter many delays he fixed me up with a very 
excellent pocket piece—at about the cost of 
a saddle-horse—but found it impossible to 
chamber the cylinder for any of the .38 cali- 
ber cartridges. 

He bushed the barrel and cylinder of the 
.36 and chambered it for the Colt Police 
Positive .32, which with 13 grains of powder 
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No. 2. 


and 98 grains of lead should have about as 
much “slam” as any of the .32s and I may 
grow to believe in it, but, as I said before, I 
wanted the .38. 

The fact that this piece would not make 
just what I wanted so badly reached the ear 
of my Washington friend and he—Prince of 
Good Fellows as he is—presented me with 
another. This last is one of the five-shot 
36s remodeled at the factory to use the .38 
long R. F., but this shell is a shade too 
large for the cylinder and leaves barely pa- 
per thickness at the rear end. So thin in 
fact that one of the chambers has failed— 
the first failure of a Colt arm to come un- 
der my observation. 

I have in.mind—as soon as my bank ac- 
count recuperates from this recent shock—- 
the building over of one of the now obsolete 
round-handled Colt .41 D. A. and will prob 
ably attempt it, if I do not vet get a .38 to 
uit me. I would change the handle to re- 
semble the older grip. or the style of the 





Editor Outdoor Life:—In nearly every is- 
ue of the sporting magazines there are one 
r more queries as to the desirability of the 
2-40, -particularly as regards its suitability 

‘ reloading. I believe it is a mistake to 


advise any one to buy a tubular magazine 


fle for this caliber, who expects to reload, 


No. 3. 


.45 S. A. and attempt to arrange the cylin- 
der pawl, or hand, on-the hammer instead 
~f on the trigger, as it was made; take out 
the long trigger sweep and have a single ac- 
tion .41 long on completion. 

I enclose several photos—No. 1 being of 
the two pistols sent me by your generous 
Washington reader. No. 2 is a poor en- 
largement of the gun I had made over but 
on the same scale as No. 3, which shows 
the made-over cut-off gun complete. No. 4 
gives a comparison of this little pet and the 
“Old Reliable” .45 S. A. The gun as I got 
it back from Hedgeland weighs about 20 
ounces, has a barrel 25% inches long and is 
the oldest Colt revolver I have ever seen, 
being numbered 2223. 

I have a curiosity to know the compara- 
tive energy of the .32-13-98 and the 45-28-250 

















Reloading the .32-40 Cartridge 


tically impossible to crimp the muzzle of a 
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as well as the full .45-40-250 loads, regard- 
less of the difference in barrel length. 
Calif. G. L. CHESTER. 


using smokeless powders and metal-cased 
bullets, for the following reason: The shell 
in this caliber is made with a straight taper 
from muzzle to base, and consequently the 
bullet touches the shell only at the muzzle 
where it. is crimped. I have found it prac- 
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shell that has been fired several times on to 
a metal-patched bullet so that it will not 
push back into the shell when carried in 
the magazine of a ’94 Winchester. This is 
using the Ideal tool with double adjustable 
chamber. This trouble is not experienced 
with the bottle-necked shells, such as the 
.25-35, .30-30, ete., as the bullet is held for 
its entire length by the shell, and held firm- 
ly—sometimes so firmly that it is not neces- 
sary to crimp the mouth of the shell. 

We have had two rifles of this caliber in 
the family, the first one being a Model ’94 
Winchester, fitted with the regular soft- 
steel barrel. We used this rifle with black 
powder and lead bullets and found it very 
satisfactory as regards everything except 
power and trajectory. The second one was 
ordered with special nickel steel barrel, 
with the intention of using the high-power 
load. Thinking this was to be that much- 
desired impossibility—‘“the all-around gun” 
—it was ordered with pistol grip, checking, 
half magazine, etc. It is a good gun, accu- 
rate, moderately powerful—but we have got- 
ten over attempting to load smokeless pow- 
der cartridges for it, due to the above-men- 
tioned fault of the shell not fitting the bul- 
let. J. S. AMSDEN. 

Colorado. 





(Note.—We trust that in commenting 
slightly on Mr. Amsden’s interesting com- 
munication that he will not understand us 
as contradicting in any way any statement 


That I am decidedly opposed to the auto- 
matic pistol as at present built is common 
knowledge to all who have read my letters. 

As I stated once before, I have owned 
ten and they possessed all the inherent 
weaknesses of a double-action revolver, with 
several peculiarities of their own—hard 
pull, clumsiness in carrying, indifferent 
sighting and no smash. To inflict a weapon 
of this character in a .22-caliber cartridge 
as known in the United States would be 
adding insult to injury. 

A .22 revolver is pretty, and that is the 
best can be said for it, but our .22 cart- 
ridges are not at all adapted to such a wea- 
pon. Out of 150 .22 shorts, eight burst at 
the rim with me. This in a single-shot; in 
a revolver I would possibly have a very bad 
thumb, combining this with the heavy main- 
spring, gas leakage between barrel and cyl- 
inder and the necessarily microscopic ad- 
justment of the various parts, consigns the 
.22 revolver to the curio cabinet. As to the 
single-shot .22s, a toad funeral will run over 
them; they are too beastly slow for any use. 

I would suggest that instead of an auto- 
matic that we have a pistol (not revolver) 
thumb-functioned as in the S. A. Colt or 








A New (?) .22 Cartridge and a Suggestion 











he has made, but thinking it possible that 
we may be able to suggest a way around 
his difficulty ‘in reloading the .32-40 shell 
satisfactorily, we have decided to hand him 
an opinion based on experience concerning 
reloading shells that may be of interest to 
him and a few others we have heard of 
as having experienced the same difficulty. 
We believe that all, or at least the majority 
of shells, after having been fired, should 
have their muzzles resized with the Ideal 
shell muzzle sizer as far back as the bullet 
is seated within the shell. This causes the 
shell to grip the bullet firmly the entire 
length within the shell, and as a conse- 
quence will hold same very firm. By crimp- 
ing, the bullet is held still better, and if 
muzzles of shells are resized as mentioned, 
and then crimped firmly in the crimping 
groove, we think he will find the bullets 
held so firmly that the cartridges may be 
repeatedly worked through the tubular mag- 
azine guns with no possibility of the bullets 
being forced back within the shell. The 
.32-40 shell is tapered, as Mr. Amsden men- 
tions, but when properly loaded the shell for 
the distance the bullet is seated within it 
fits bullet very closely. If Mr. Amsden does 
not happen to have the Ideal shell muzzle 
sizer, we would advise him to procure one, 
then, after having used it as per Ideal Com- 
pany’s directions, give us the results of his 
experience. We feel almost certain that his 
report will be that the .32-40 for reloading 
purposes is equal to any.—Kditor). 


with an under lever like the old Savage re- 
volver of th vintage of 1864, but loaded 
with a clip and using the “Morris tube am- 
munition.” 

In this town there are two rifles shooting 
this cartridge, but the owners cannot get 
any, and neither the U. M. C. or Winchester 
list it. 

I have used a large number while in 
Great Pritain and seen more used. The vol- 
unteer recruits are all taught to shoot in 
the great citizs with this cartridge. An aux- 
iliary barrel is inserted in the service wea- 
pon and this cartridge is used, or was, in 
field gun, rifle or carbine. 

The charge of powder-.and lead I have for 
gotten, but the bullet is .22 caliber; the 
cartridge case is brass, with a rim, bottle 
necked, about .30 caliber, and center fire. 
Many rifle clubs in the United Kingdam use 
this cartridge exclusively in the populous 
districts and do some very creditable shoot- 
ing. 

For the average experimenter this strikes 
me as being en excellent cartridge: in its 
present form no experimental work can be 
done with the .22. 

A German friend informs me that there 
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were several repeating pistols made in his 
country and loading with a clip, and further 
that they are not automatics. Outside of 
this I cannot get much from him about 
them, except he thought they were about 
9 mm. and he thinks they have not been 
made for ville jahren. This man cares 
nothing about shooting, except rabbits, so 
whether his information is worth anything 
or not I cannot say, but I do remember see 
ing in Bannerman’s catalogue, five or six 
years ago, a very crude cut of a hand-func- 
tioned pistol, loading with a clip. 
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In conclusion, should the rim on the Mor- 
ris tube ammunition be objectionable for 
use in a clip, why not use the .25 auto pis- 
tol cartridge necked down. 

Personally, I am in the market for two 
pistols—one to be automatic and .45 caliber, 
but preperly sighted. I often want to cut 
my leader from a limb. Theother .22 cal- 
iber for practice and grouse, and that the 
inventor of an action as described in the 
third paragraph would make some money is 
a foregone conclusion. 

Montana. E. F. CONYNGHAM, M.D. 


Harrington and Richardson .25 Caliber Self-Loading Pistol 


The ever-increasing demand for self-load- 
ing pistols of convenient size, suitable for 
carrying in the vest pocket, has induced 
the Harrington & Richardson Arms Com- 
pany tc produce such an arm to handle the 
well-known .25-caliber Colt automatic pistol 
cartridge. he new automatic pistol has a 
magazine capacity of six cartridges, though 
it is really a seven-shot arm, as an addi- 
cartridge can be placed in the cham- 
per. 

Automatic pistols have been on the mar- 
ket for many years, but regardless of this 
fact, many unfamiliar with these weapons 
erroneously believe that they fire them- 
selves. To ccrrect this false impression, 
the Harrington & Richardson people have 


christened the new arm “self-loading” 
rather than automatic, for the trigger has 
to be pulled tor each shot fired, thus plac- 
ing the firing under the control of the oper- 
ator perfectly. 

A positive safety is provided, located at 
the left side of the receiver within easy 
reach of the thumb, and can be thrown off 
instantly, enabling the shooter to fire the 
first shot with no loss of time. The pistol 
has few parts, the makers claiming that 
none of them are small or weak, while spi- 
ral springs are used throughout. The arm 
is so constructed that it can be dismounted 
and assembled readily without tools. 
Weight of pistol is 12%4 ounces; length of 
barrel, 2 inches, while the over-all length is 
4% inches. 


Light Weight Arms 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have recently 
taken to reading Outdoor Life and find in 
it great pleasure. I am particularly inter- 
ested in an article in the February number, 
1918, by Mr. Haines—‘Twenty-gauge From 
Butt to Muzzle’’—in which he suggests the 
need of a lightweight .25-20 rifle. I believe 
the idea a valuable one. I should like to 
give an experience of my own in the at- 
tempt to reaiize the advantages of a light 
gun while mining in the mountains in 
Southern Oregon during 1910-1911. It was 
my first opportunity of hunting large game. 
I had with me a .30 Remington auto-load- 
ing rifle. Although a splendid gun, I found 
it heavy and awkward to carry. Being alone 
with much time at my leisure, a blacksmith 
shop and tools at hand, I set to work to con- 
struct a gun to eliminate the undesirable 
features above mentioned, so converted the 
automatic into a pump gun, using the bar- 
rel, breech bolt and a few parts, and when 
completed I had a four-shot repeater that 
weighed less than five pounds. Owing to 
the want of better facilities, the results, 
naturally enough, were crude and lacked 
smoothness of actions; nevertheless, it met 
the desired end. 


OF 


I am convinced that a .25-20 could be 
made on the same principle to weigh no 
more than four pounds; also the 20-gauge 
repeater, constructed along the same lines, 
could be reduced in weight to some extent. 
I believe the idea involved to be original 
and, contemplating taking out patents on it, 
I am unable to reveal the exact nature of 
its essential features at present. However, 
I am interested in the possible demand of 
zuns of this type, and shall be grateful for 
your opinion in the matter through your 
valuable magazine. A. L. SCHINDLER. 

California. 

[Note.—While we believe that there is a 
sufficient demand for the real featherweight 
rifles to prove a paying investment for the 
manufacturer who cares to produce such 
arms, and we think that such arms are cer- 
tain to appeal eventually, at the same time 
we do not for «. moment think that, however 
desirable such rifles, if produced, might ap- 
pear to many they would be adopted for 
all purposes by all hunters. That a great 
many experienced hunters, however, are 
looking for tighter rifles than can now be 
had for many purposes is a fact that should 
prove of sufficient interest to manufacturers 
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to induce them to produce such rifles for 
those who, at times, find use for arms built 
on the real featherweight principle. There 
are so many interested in the featherweight 
rifle, we believe, that if such rifles are pro- 
duced, let them be of the automatic, trom- 
bone, bolt or lever type, that at least as 
many of them would be sold as rifles of the 
same type, but heavier, as now made. Fred 
Adolph, the expert gunmaker of Genoa, N. 
Y., is prepared to make a single-shot rifle 
for the .22 H. P. Savage cartridge to weigh 
4% pounds, and is contemplating placing on 
the market a bolt-action repeater to handle 
a .25-caliber cartridge to give a velocity of 
3,000 foot seconds, and another for a .22 


cartridge with a velocity of 3,200 foot sec- 
onds, yet the gun will weigh but 5% pounds. 
While Mr. Adolph may be the first in the 
field with strictly featherweight guns, it 
seems safe to predict that he will not oc- 
cupy the field long alone. Other manufac- 
turers are certain to appear with feather- 
weights of various types, from which the 
most exacting are pretty certain to find 
what they have long desired. We do not 
believe such rifles are likely to be univer- 
sally adopted no more than we believe the 
heavier rifles will be universally abandoned 
when the lighter ones appear; we firmly 
believe, however, that there is ample room 
for both.—Editor. ] 


More Concerning the Wray Bullet 


Editcr Outdoor Life:—I wish to extend to 
you again my appreciation for the corres- 
pondence I am getting through your write- 
up concerning my bullets, but regret to 
state that I am not yet in a position to sup- 


ply the demand for them. I am getting let- 
ters from Canada, Old Mexico and many 
parts of the United States. It’s a pity for 
a good thing to lie idle like this patent. 
Hundreds of sportsmen everywhere I have 
been say this bullet is the best thing 


they ever saw, and want to shoot them. 
I have made several valuable improve- 
ments in the bullet and am enclosing one 
which was made in an old mould, and con- 
sequently is not perfect, but it will show 
the concave base, which will swell into the 
rifling from the gass pressure and prevent 
any possibility of gas-cutting; also I have a 
better process for making the solder union, 
and now get absolutely perfect results. The 
only way to separate the patch from the 
bullet is to melt the lead out of the patch. 
The patch must follow the twist of the rifl- 
ing and the ‘ead must turn with the patch. 
I have shot my .405 all day, after which one 
wipe with an oiled rag cleans it as bright as 
a new dollar. S. G. WRAY. 
Washington. 


The Double-Pointed Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in your De- 
cember issue a letter from one of your cor- 
respondents, Mr. Stoner, suggesting that in 
order to reduce the retarding vacuum on 
the base of a bullet that the base be tapered 

in other words, that the bullet be made in 
the shape of a flattened ellipsoid of revolu- 
tion. Mr. Stoner also suggests that it would 
be advisable to have the point of a different 
taper than the base. 

In 1894 Professor W. Hebler of Kussnacht, 
Switzerland, and Karl Krnka of Vienna, 
Austria-Hungary, submitted to the Ordnance 
Department a tubular bullet with a tapered 
base, designed to reduce the vacuum men- 
tioned above. The initial velocity of a bul- 


Regarding Various Loads 


There have been so many queries re- 
ceived regarding suitable loads for the .22 
Savage H. P. rifle that for the benefit of 
all interested parties we print the follow- 
ing concerning cartridges that may be 


let of this type was greater than that of the 
service bullet in the Model of 1892 rifle, but 
the accuracy and penetration were greatly 
inferior. The great loss in velocity after 
2,700 yards was undoubtedly caused by the 
increased air resistance, due to the surface 
of the cylindrical hole through the bullet. 
The Ordnance Department found this bul- 
let was inferior to the ordinary ogival bul 
let in the particulars noted above, and it is 
safe to assume that further experiments to 
reduce this vacuum effect would only fail 
because of the greater disadvantages which 
would overbalance any good qualities which 
might be discovered. A. T. WARD. 
Pennsylvania. 


for the .22 H. P. Savage 


made by the shooter who has the Ideal 
reloading tools: The regular factory H. 
P. cartridge is loaded with 25 grains 
“Lightning” powder and _ metal-jacketed, 
soft-point bullet. By the shooter saving 
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his empty shells, and purchasing the fac- 
tory bullets, he can reload to secure the 
same results as are obtained with the fac- 
tory ammunition. By reloading with the 
Ideal metal gas-check bullet and using a 
charge of 12 grains in weight duPont 
Sharpshooter powder, a very satisfactory 
cartridge is produced for ordinary  pur- 
poses. For 50-yard shooting, the 53-grain 
Ideal bullet No. 228,367, with 8 or 9 grains 
of duPont Schuetzen, Marksman or No. 1 
Rifle Smokeless powders, gives excellent 
results. Also the flat-point Ideal bullet 


22,636, weight 60 grains, loaded with 7 or 
8 grains weight of duPont’s Schuetzen, 
Marksman or No. 1 is satisfactory for this 
range, while Ideal express bullet No. 22,638 
can be loaded to give great killing effect 
on small game, for, being hollow, it tears 
a large hole in an animal. For 25-yard 
work, Ideal Bullet No. 228,151, weighing 
45 grains, is to be loaded with 5 grains 
duPont Schuetzen, Marksman or No. 1 
Rifle smokeless which produces a cartridge 
well suited for this range. Also see article 
by C. E. Howard in this issue. 


Gypguns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Dr. Conygham, in 
Outdoor Life for April, tells of an imper- 
fectly constructed gun which the manu- 
facturers refused to remedy. In justice 
to reputable gun makers and from a true 


Questions Asked 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
hear through Outdoor Life from readers 
who have used all the standard makes of 
22 repeaters on the market, their experi- 
ences with them and the weak points of 
each as they see them. I have used the 
1890 and 1966 model Winchesters, and all I 
have against them is the extractor. All that 
| have seen of these models after they have 
become worn much and the chamber be- 
comes roughened, the extractor would pull 
past the rim of the shell and then you jam 

cartridge on the empty shell and you 
have to take it down to get started again. 
Of course when the gun is well cleaned you 
can fire a good many thousand shots before 
it gives you any trouble, but will the others 
do as well? I would especially like to hear 
from users of the 1897 Marlin. 

North Carolina. RALPH STEWART. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see in the March 
number of Outdoor Life a mention of the 
National Cartridge Co.’s wire-wound bullet 
ind desire to know the opinion of those who 
have used them, as to the claim that these 
bullets, patched with annealed wire, do not 


standpoint of respect for sportsmen and 

sportsmanship in general, the doctor 

should name the gypgun and the firm that 

made it. SETH FIELDING. 
New York. 


of Our Readers 


wear the barrel as much as the regular cop- 
per-jacketed ammunition. I have a quan- 
tity of this ammunition, but have hesitated 
to use it in my .302 Savage, fearing that the 
iron wire must give considerable wear. I 
should greatly appreciate the opinion of 
some one who knows about this. 
Massachusetts. EK. G. ALDRICH, M.D. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noting the inquiry 
of Mr. L. H. Friend in the February number 
about a trombone action, H. P. rifle, will 
say that I purchased one of the .30-caliber 
Remington H. P. repeaters last fall and 
soon after went to Maine on a hunting trip 
and the results I obtained with it far ex- 
ceeded my expectations. It is light and 
very symmetrical, and for still hunting. 
such as is done in Maine, and which some- 
times requires quick snap shooting, I think 
it cannot be surpassed, and until I can find 
a better rifle it will always be a favorite 
with me. I will say that with accuracy | 
can shoot with it just as fast as anyone can 
with an automatic. L. J. MERENESS. 

Massachusetts. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


W. L. C., Everett, Wash.—My rifle is a 
‘03 Savage. I have a lot of U. M. C. shells 
nd a can of Marksman powder. I under- 
tand that shells last much longer when 
sed with non-mercuric primers. Would U. 
M. C. No. 9 be suitable for this powder in 
harges of 5 grains up? Would these pri- 
mers work well with any powder one might 


use? Is there very much difference in the 
effects of the mercuric and non-mercuric 
primers on shells? I think a comprehensive 
article on the use of primers would be a 
good thing for some of us who don’t know. 

Answer:—Shells primed with the non- 
mercuric primer will last longer than when 
primed with the mercuric primer. This is 
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not so important in the case of reduced 
loads as when using service loads, al- 
though it is always best to use the 
non-mercuric primer, provided the blow de- 
livered by the firing pin is’ sufficiently 
heavy. When using service loads it is es- 
sential that the first charge fired from the 
shell be primed with a non-mercuric primer, 
if the shell is to be reloaded. The U. M. C. 
non-mercuric primer, No 9, will give ex- 
cellent results in the .303 Savage cartridge 
when loaded with “Marksman” smokeless 
in either the short or mid-range charges. 
In fact, this primer will work well with any 
smokeless powder, the only drawback being 
that it, and all other non-mercuric primers 
as well, require a harder blow to explode 
them than is the case with the other type 
of primer. 


G. W. Folta Tacoma, Wash.:—Kindly an- 
swer the following questions through your 
magazine: (1.) For about how many shots 
is a model 1895, .30 ’06 caliber Winchester 
repeating rifle good for if properly cared 
for? (2.) About how much will the use of 
mobilubricant on bullets and in the bore 
lengthen its life, and will it prevent metal 
fouling? (3.) Where can mobilubricant be 
procured? Have been unable to procure it 
in sporting goods stores. (4.) Can metal 
fouling be prevented by cleaning with or- 
dinary oil and wire brush, or are special 
measures necessary? 

Answer:—(1.) The questions you ask are 
questions that many noted authorities differ 
on, but we think that the majority will agree 
that, if properly cared for, the model 1895 
Winchester for game purposes up to three 
hundred yards will carry sufficient accuracy 
with from 6,000 to 12,000 rounds, for so long 
as the rifling in last or muzzle half of the 
barrel is sharply and smoothly defined, the 
accuracy will not fall off to any great ex- 
tent in above number of yards, even though 
the breech shows considerable gas-cutting. 
(2.) Mobilubricant, or similar composition, 
will add about one-third to the life and ac- 
curacy of a rifle, assuming the average bar- 
rel steel. Care should be taken not to use 
too much lubricant on each bullet, in order 
that it may not be backed up on the body of 
the shell, thereby increasing pressures, and, 
if excessive, will crimp or dent the shell. 
Sticking the bullet in the lubricant half-way 
to mouth of shell, turning and withdrawing 
will give desired results. Experiments have 
shown that where a rifle has been fired dry 
and the fouling removed and weighed, the 
number of shots producing .15 grains, will, 
with use of lubricant, show only .02 grains 
In the first case the metal spots, or scobs 
were visible to the eye, and in the latter no 
fouling was visible to the eye. (3.).At any 
garage. (4.) Metal fouling cannot be pre- 
vented by the use of brush or oil. Metal 


patches may a removed by fir- 
ing some 15 or 20 rounds of cartridges lubri- 
cated with mobil or similar lubricant. In 
caring‘for the rifle where lubricant is used, 
no special measures are required, though a 
brush will remove powder and lubricant resi- 
due easily. If the rifle is to be laid away 
for any length of time it is well to remove 
all fouling of any nature by the use of Win- 
chester cleaning solution. This is an am 
monia solution, and, after using, the barrel 
should be washed out with water, thorough- 
ly dried and oiled. 


J. A. Bahner, Jr.—Some of the gun cranks 
in our town have lately engaged in a dis- 
cussion and if you can spare the space we 
would like to have your opinion on the mat 
ter. The proposition is this: The Winches- 
ter people make: a model 1895 rifle with a 
28-inch barrel handling the .30 caliber army 
cartridge; they also make a carbine with 
a 22-inch barrel for the same cartridge. “A’”’ 
contends that the rifle with its longer barrel 
has greater killing power at all ranges than 
the carbine ‘“B” claims that length of bar- 
rel has nothing to do with killing power. 
that this function is practically entirely 
vested in the cartridge. “A” says the 28-inch 
barrel has greater accuracy at all ranges; 
“B” claims that the shorter barrel is equally 
accurate up to 300 yards, admitting that be- 
yond that range the long barrel may show 
some superiority. Which is the correct 
view? 


Answer.—We are inclined to think that 
there is but one answer to the first question. 
The longer barrel with the .30-40 cartridge 
would ‘show a velocity exceeding that of the 
carbine, with its shorter barrel, of about 75 
feet. This increase in velocity, while slight 
would give slightly greater striking power, 
and, while it may seem like getting the sub 
ject down to a hair-splitting point, the kill- 
ing power of the rifle with the longer bar- 
rel would be slightly superior to that of the 
carbine. But while this would undoubtedly 
be true, we also believe that the difference 
would be so slight as to only be noticeable 
by comparing the difference in energies of 
the two guns when on paper; certainly it 
would never appear in adong series’of tests 
on game if using the two guns with same 
ammunition. Shot with ordinary open or 
peep sights, we are of the opinion that the 
long barrel would show greater accuracy at 
all ranges, due to the marksman being able 
to sight more accurately on the target with 
the longer gun, due to the greater distance 
between sights. From. machine rest the 
short barrel might\show as small groups as 
the rifle with its longer barrel. Can some 
of our readers who have seen such tests 
made hand us something definite concerning 
the above? 
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BOOKA 


SPORTSMANe 


American Highways and Byways of the 
Rocky Mountains, by Clifton Johnson; 280 
pages; illustrated; $1.50 net; the Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. 


The photographic reproductions alone in 
this book are a marvel of art. Every pic- 
ture breathes the very spirit of artistic color. 
Fishing scenes, farming views, pastoral ef- 
fects and mining pictures embellish the 
book, while a photograph entitled “A Walk 
with Grandmother” is entitled to a place in 
a first-class salon. The grandeur of Colo- 
rado, the charms of New Mexico. the fertil- 
ity of Utah, the vastness of Montana and 
Wyoming and the weirdness of the Yellow- 
stone Park are befittingly painted in pic- 


ture and prose, Tourist and automobile route 


notes are appended to each chapter. 


Vacation Camping for Girls, by Jeannette 
Marks; 230 pages; illustrated; $1.00 net; D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 


This is a practical manual for the knapsack 
and for every camp where women are. It 
gives detailed check lists for camping, tells 
the woman camper what to wear, what food 
to take; it describes camp cooking and gives 
many recipes for camp use; it tells where to 
camp, how to build campfires, how to guard 
against forest fires; it gives information re- 
garding the fitting up of the camp, tells 
where to buy things and what they cost; 
it devotes several chapters to physical train- 
ing out of doors, the formation of camp hab- 
its, cleanliness, the secrets of the woods, ca- 
noeing, fishing, following the trail, a com- 
plete index for ready reference, etc., etc. It 
tells how really to enjoy camp life. 


Travers’ Golf Book, by Jerome D. Travers; 
242 pages; illustrated; $2.00 net; the Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

The author of this instructive book was 
amateur golf champion of the United States 


FOR. 





for the years 1907, 1908 and 1912, and it 
seems that ever since he was first awarded 
this honor, he has been urged to write such 
a book as he now gives to us, relating his 
experiences and explaining his method of 
playing the different shots. In this work 
he has endeavored to impart the information 
at his command in the simplest possible 
manner, so that both the novice and the 
more experienced player may readily under- 
stand. He uses carefully posed photo- 
graphs explaining grip, stance, top of swing 
and follow through instead of abstruse 
charts and diagrams that are more apt to 
puzzle. than enlighten the golfer. He has 
tried to make each golf picture a lesson in 
itself. 


Making the Farm Pay, by C. C. Bowsfield; 
300 pages; $1.00 net; Forbes & Co., Chicago. 


In this book the author takes the farmer 
by the hand and leads him along thoroughly 
practical paths to success ind larger profits. 
It is not a book of theory but tells just how 
to get the best results with the least labor 
and the least waste; it tells how to mix 
brains with the soil and get the most out of 
an acre. Every phase of agriculture is con- 
sidered—the raising of vegetables, fruit, 
flowers, poultry and stock. The care of the 
soil, the treatment of farm diseases, the use 
of by-products, intelligently meeting the 
market demands and selling at the best 
price are a few of the important topics 
which are treated with great care. 


by Edmund Vance Cooke; 88 
Forbes & Co., 


Baseballogy, 
pages; illustrated; 50 cents. 
Chicago. 

This is a book of “jingles” on baseball that 
will please every fan. The verse is of a high 
order, the humor is rich and the subjects of 
the various rhymes are such as to tickle the 
heart of the baseball enthusiast. 


Trade Literature 


The Ross Rifle Co., of Montreal, Canada, 
have just issued their new catalog of Ross 
rifles, which is gotten up in a very artistic 
style. The book shows cuts of the .280 Ross, 
listing at $55, the Model R, listing at $25, 
the Model B-10 listing at $35, the Ross .303 


military target rifle listing at $40, the Ross 
.280 match rifle listing at $60, the Ross .22 
sporting rifle listiing at $7.50 and the Ross 
.22 Cadet rifle listing at $12.00. Several tar- 
gets and charts are shown explaining the 
merits of Ross rifles. This catalog ve be 
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sent gratis to any sportsman by applica- 
tion to Post & Floto, American agents, 14 
Reade, street, New York. 


Fred Adolph, the manufacturer of special 
arms for’ shooters and sportsmen, of 
Genoa, N. Y., has issued a catalog entitled 


“Modern Guns,” which illustrates better 
than words can tell the very fine. charac- 
ter of work turned out by Mr. Adolph. The 
beautiful half-tone cuts are worked up in 
the highest style of the  printer’s art, 
showing the fine engraving and workman- 
ship to perfection. The catalog is sent 
gratis to active sportsmen. 


New Sporting Accessories 
Two New Marlin Models. 


The Marlin Firearms Co., of New Haven, 
Conn., are sending out advance circulars of 
two new models of firearms that we be- 
lieve will appeal strongly to sportsmen. The 
first of these is a repeating hammerless 
shotgun in 12-gauge using up to six shots 
at one loading. Cartridges are inserted 
through opening ig under side of the frame 
directly into the magazine (the tube under 
the barrel). The magazine holds 5 cart- 
tridges, giving, with one in the chamber, 6 
shots. The gun is operated by an action 
bar attached to the wooden forearm or slide 
handle on the magazine. One rearward and 
one forward motion of forearm and action 
bar extracts the empty shell from the cham- 


New Models from 


The Savage Arms Co. of Utica, N. Y., have 
given out the pleasing news that they are 
placing on the market two models—one the 
.880 Savage automatic pistol and the other 
the .22 Savage automatic rifle. The former 
arm has the same mechanism as the .32 and 
is operated in exactly the same way. 
The cartridge used is called in the United 
States ‘.380 automatic Savage” and “.380 
automatic Colt hammerless,” and in Eu- 
rope “9 millimeter Browning short,” all 
being different names for the same car- 
tridge. The pistol is %-inch longer 
than the .32, being 7 in. over all. This 
extra length is added to the barrel, which, 
in the .380, is 4% in. long. It weighs 21 oz., 


ber of the barrel and ejects it through the 
opening in right side of frame; at the same 
time feeding a new loaded cartridge from 
the magazine through the action, into the 
barrel, closing and locking the action and 
leaving the gun cocked, ready to fire by 
simply pressing the trigger. With a little 
practice, the six shots can readily be fired 
within a few seconds time. The standard 
grade gun of this model retails at $22.60. 

The other model is a .25 rim fire repeat- 
ing rifle, trombone action, in take-down pat- 
tern. The new rifle is the Marlin Co.’s 
Model 27 adapted for the .25 cartridge. The 
gun comes in 24-inch octagon barrel, 5% 
lbs., 8 shots, and retails at $15.00. 


the Savage Co. 


2 oz. more than the .32, and the magazine 
will contain 9 cartridges (1 less than the .32) 
which, with 1 in the chamber, make the .380 
a 10-shot pistol. The retail price is $16. 

The other model mentioned—the .22 Savage 
automatic rifle—has round 20-inch barrel, 
American walnut stock and forearm, shot- 
gun butt, steel butt plate, bead front and 
adjustable rear sights, two magazines. It is 
furnished in take-down style and standard 
specifications only. Length taken down,, 23% 
in. Weight, 4% lbs. It shoots the .22 long 
rifle Lesmok or semi-smokeless cartridges 
only. The arm has all the advantages of 
previous .22 caliber Savage models. The out- 
line of the receiver resembles closely that 
of the Model 1903 Savage. 





The Hanlon Tent Ring Co. of Albuquerque, 
N. M., has placed on the market two very 
useful articles for campers—the Hanlon 
Tent Window and Ventilator, and the Han- 
lon Tent Stovepipe Ring. The former is de- 


signed to make a tent light and airy, 
equipped with screen and heavy celluloid 
pane. The tent stovepipe is made with 4, 
5 or 6-inch opening—oblong opening for 
roof of tent; round opening for walls. 


The Frankie Enstrom Fund 


We are sorry to report that the later re- 


turns on the above collection have fallen 
much short of our expectations, as we have 
only received $8.50 since reporting on it last 
month. Therefore we are only able to send 
the boy $41.00 as a result of our appeal. We 
sent his mother a check for this amount, and 
have a letter from her asking us to extend 
her grateful thanks to each individual 


donor. The complete list to date follows: 


Previously acknowledged .......+s+++> 
Helen Crawford, St. Louis, Mo. ..... 
Bonnie Shearer, reseriat , a 

W. H. Negus, Greenville, Miss. . 
Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 

Cc. W. Thompson, D.D.S., Holton, Kas. 
Bessie Hortop, Canada ..... 

A. F. Wallace, Milwaukee 


Total 2 





